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PRIL 13, 1861. With the drawing aside of 
fA. the curtains of the night, the day was 
ushered in clear, balmy, and refreshing. The 
storm-clouds had disappeared, the earth was cool 
and moist, and the air laden with the perfume 
of April rain and blossoms. The flags of each 
of the combatants were still flying with stately 
defiance, and the first sunbeams were heralded 
by the thundering intonations of heavy artil- 
lery again engaged in strife. 

The effect of the first day’s bombardment 
upon Fort Sumter could now be distinctly 
seen. The south and east fagades, to which fire 
from Cumming’s Point had been directed, and 
the northern fagade, which had been the mark 
of Fort Moultrie, the floating battery, and 
neighboring works, were thickly pitted by balls. 
The edge of the parapet was cut away, several 
of the guns dismounted or knocked from their 
position, and many of the embrasures so bat- 
tered that the regularity of their outline could 
scarcely be distinguished. 

It was subsequently recorded that within the 
fort the last of the rice was cooked that morn- 
ing. and served with the pork, the only other 
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article of food left in the mess-room. After 
this meager breakfast the garrison was divided 
into three reliefs, and the first relief, under the 
command of Captain, afterward General, Ab- 
ner Doubleday and Lieutenant G. W Snyder, 
opened the return fire about seven o’clock. 
Then again the battle raged with vigor, gun 
answering gun spitefully. Again the air was 
filled with the angry whir of missiles, and from 
the exploding shells burst miniature clouds, 
white as cotton bolls, and in the perspective 
searcely larger, which, slowly unfolding, took 
fairy shapes, and drifted upward to join their 
fleecy cohorts in the skies. Again the wharves, 
steeples, and housetops in the city were filled 
with wondering spectators who divided their 
attention between the active combatants and a 
scene far in the offing, where eight vessels of 
war and thirteen hundred and eighty men, sent 
by the government to the rescue of Major An- 
derson, lay idly at anchor and made no sign of 
help. 

From Fort Moultrie Colonel Ripley was 
throwing hot shot, and about eight o’clock 
there was observable on the southern portion 
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of Sumter a tall, steadily ascending column of 
smoke, first thin and pale, but every moment 
growing darker, until, shooting out from the 
base of the black pillar, great yellow tongues 
of flame could be seen lapping the tops of the 
barracks and officers’ quarters. In the city, 
where the truth was yet unknown, the first 
impression was that Major Anderson was sig- 
nalling the fleet; but this was quickly followed 
by the startling announcement, “ Fort Sumter 
is on fire!” The suspense was now painful. The 
cannonade from the fort, before fierce and 
rapid, became slow and irregular. With a 
feeling of awe the great assemblage contem- 
plated the spectacle, and attested by their sol- 
emn silence a sympathy, not yet hardened by 
familiarity with conflict, for the gallant soldiers 
now contending with an element more impla- 
cable than man. 

About nine o’clock the flames appeared to 
be abating, but at ten another column of white 
smoke rose high above the battlements, followed 
by an explosion. The fire had reached a mag- 
azine of shells and grenades. In the fort every 
man labored zealously, but without avail, to 
check the conflagration. Orders were given to 
remove the powder from the magazine, but so 
rapid was the spread of the flames that only 
fifty barrels could be taken out and distributed 
in the casemates before the fire and heat made 
it necessary to close the magazine doors and 
pack against them earth. By twelve o’clock 
all the wood-work of the officers’ quarters and 
the barracks on the south and east face were 
in process of destruction, and the utmost exer- 
tions were required to prevent the ignition of 
the remaining buildings. The smoke rose in 
an immense volume from the red-hot crater of 
the fort, and the garrison was at last obliged 
to take refuge in the casemates. Even here 
they were followed by blazing cinders, which 
set on fire boxes, beds, and other articles that 
had been temporarily secured. It became dan- 
gerous to retain the powder taken from the 
magazine, and accordingly all but five barrels 
were thrown from the embrasures into the wa- 
ter. The air was like the blast of a seething 
furnace. The smoke was stifling, and officers 
and men alike were forced to lie panting upon 
the heated floor with wet handkerchiefs upon 
their faces to save the remnant of well-nigh 
exhausted lives. 

Meanwhile the quarters had fallen in, leav- 
ing only the blackened chimneys above the 
walls. The fire burned lower, and the flames 
then sank behind the parapet. During all the 


trying period which has just been described, 
Major Anderson continued at short intervals to 
send his shot to the different batteries, as if 
determined to show to the world that he “died 
game.” 

Such was the impression made upon his an- 
tagonists by this display of pluck under des- 
perate circumstances, that at every flash from 
the muzzle of his guns the Confederates would 
leap to the crest of the earthworks and send up 
cheer on cheer for the gallant defender of Fort 
Sumter. Three times the flag had been low- 
ered as a signal of distress to the Federal fleet 
in the offing, but there was no response from 
that quarter, and it was left to General Beaure- 
gard to tender the assistance for which a call 
had been made. Colonels Steven D. Lee, Wil- 
liam Porcher Miles, and Roger A. Pryor were 
promptly dispatched on this errand. 

Meanwhile a singular episode occurred. Be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock a shot from Sul- 
livan’s Island severed the flagstaff and brought 
down the stars and stripes. Ten or fifteen min- 
utes elapsed before the flag reappeared, and 
then a private from New York, named Hart, 
under circumstances of great daring, replaced 
it on the north wall. During this interval some 
doubt existe@ whether Major Anderson in- 
tended to raise the flag at all. Ex-United 
States Senator, Louis T. Wigfall, of Texas, a 
volunteer aide of General Beauregard, with 
the impulsiveness and independence of action 
which marked his entire career, accompanied 
by private Gourdin Young of the Palmetto 
Guard, pushed off from Morris Island in a 
row-boat, and, showing a handkerchief on the 
point of his sword, went to Fort Sumter. Be- 
fore he reached his destination, however, the 
flag was again flying. Some of our batteries, 
therefore, still continued their fire, those in 
command not being aware of the unofficial 
and unauthorized mission in progress. 

Arriving at the ledge of rocks at the base of 
the fort, Colonel Wigfall was met by Lieuten- 
ant Snyder and conducted to Major Anderson. 
A parley ensued. The former announced that 
he was an aide to General Beauregard, and ob- 
serving the condition of affairs, the flag down, 
and the garrison in a great strait, he had come 
to receive a surrender, and to offer such assist- 
ance as might be required. He likewise re- 
marked to Major Anderson that he had nobly 
done his duty in conducting the defense, and 
to prolong the contest under the circumstances 
would be to unnecessarily risk the lives of his 
command without any commensurate results. 
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FURNACE IN FORT MOULTRIE IN WHICH SHOT WERE HEATED, 


Major Anderson replied that his flag had been 
again hoisted, but that the Confederate batter- 
ies did not seem to respect the truce. Colonel 
Wigfall stated that the batteries on Cumming’s 
Point had ceased firing, and those on Sullivan’s 
Island would follow the example as soon as 
they were apprised of the truce, but he added, 
“They will continue to fire as long as the 
United States flag is flying.” 

Major Anderson then desiring to know what 
terms he came to offer, Colonel Wigfall replied, 
“The terms which have already been offered 
you by General Beauregard, who is a gentle- 
man and a soldier, and who knows how to treat 
a brave enemy. The precise nature of these 
General Beauregard will arrange with you.” 

“Then,” replied Major Anderson, “I must 
surrender; I have no other resource; we 
are all in flames, and my men will shortly 
suffocate.” 

Accordingly, at five minutes past one o'clock, 
the stars and stripes were lowered, firing ceased, 
and Fort Sumter virtually passed into the pos- 
session of the Southern Confederacy. 

The boat containing Colonels Lee, Pryor, 
and Miles, who had started to offer assistance, 
turned back to the city on the reappearance of 
the flag, deeming that act indicative of the 
determination of Major Anderson to press the 


fight. Shortly afterward, however, the episode 
in which Colonel Wigfall had figured becom- 
ing known at headquarters, Beauregard at once 
dispatched a steamer to Fort Sumter, with Col- 
onels Manning, Allston, Chestnut, and Major 
Jones, who were clothed with authority to ar- 
range the terms of capitulation. These were 
identically the same as those offered on the 
11th of April, the day preceding the contest, 
and are substantially as follows: 

1. Thatall proper facilities should be afforded 
for removing Major Anderson and his com- 
mand, together with company arms and prop- 
erty, and all private property. 

2. That the Federal flag he had so long and 
bravely defended should be saluted by the van- 
quished on taking it down. 

8. That Major Anderson should be allowed 
to fix the time of surrender; to take place, how- 
ever, some time during the ensuing day (Sun- 
day ). 

The same steamer which brought the above- 
named officers to the fort also conveyed Chief 
M. H. Nathan, of the Charleston Fire Depart- 
ment, and the Palmetto Fire-engine Company. 

The personal appearance of Major Ander- 
son, his officers, and men attested the terrible 
nature of the ordeal through which they had 
passed. Deprived of sleep for many hours, 
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fatigued with their labors at the guns, and 
prostrated by their struggle with an element 
which raged beyond control, they looked worn, 
haggard, and exhausted. The Federal com- 
mander stated, during this interview, that the 
preservation of life was owing chiefly to the 
smallness of the garrison. Had there been two 
hundred more men, not less than one half must 
have been killed. He also observed that the 
provisions on hand would have lasted but two 
days, when an unconditional surrender must 
have taken place; and that, in view of all of 
the circumstances, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate termination of the battle, he “ Felt proud 
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fragments of bursted iron and smoldering cin- 
ders. At every turn the eye rested upon ruin. 
The flagstaff, marked in a number of places 
by the passing shot, lay among the debris, and 
busy hands had already commenced the work 
of securing its splinters as relics. Imbedded 
in the wall of the magazine was a round shot, 
within the magazine was another which had 
passed completely through and fallen among 
the grains of powder spilled upon the fioor by 
the men, while the massive iron door had been 
struck by the fragment of a shell with such 
force as to bend and make it useless. On the 


parapet every step of the way was impeded by 
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in the consciousness that while performing his 
duty to the utmost he had not taken the life of 
a human being.” 

It subsequently appeared that the officers of 
the distant fleet had made arrangements to re- 
inforce and supply the fort that night. The 
appearance of Fort Sumter at this time defies 
description. Externally, every facade upon 
which our batteries played was thickly pitted 
by the spattering balls. The edges of the para- 
pet were loosened and ragged, and great masses 
of brick- and stone-work that had been torn 
away mingled with the fragments of shot and 
shell at the rocky base. Within, the blackened 
walls of the quarters and barracks were yet 
smoking. The parade-ground was strewn with 


shattered gun-carriages, crumbling masses of 
brick-work, and dismounted and broken guns, 
which looked as if they had been tossed about 
by angry Titans. The crashing of shot, the 
bursting of shells, the falling of walls, and the 
roaring of flames had made a pandemonium 
over which presided the genius of destruction. 

The injuries to the Confederate batteries were 
comparatively unimportant. The nondescript 
iron, or Steven’s battery, to which reference has 
been made, had been struck a great number of 
times, but, in the language of an officer, “the 
balls glanced like marbles thrown on the back 
of a turtle.” The floating battery, with its iron 
front, had also faithfully withstood the battle- 
storm. It received one hundred and sixty-three 
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INTERIOR OF FORT SUMTER DURING GILMORE’S SIEGE, 


shots, and in return sent four hundred and 
ninety. Fort Moultrie, on the other hand, bore 
evidence of the careful attention paid to it by 
the Federal artillerists, in return for some forty 
rounds of hot shot and sundry other iron com- 
pliments which the occasion had called forth. 
It was here that Lieutenant John Mitchell, jr., 


a son of the Irish patriot, first distinguished 


himself as an officer and an artillerist. The 
barracks were almost entirely destroyed, and 
beds and bedding in many instances torn to 
shreds. The Confederate flag had received 
three, and the Palmetto flag four shots. One 
shell entered the quarters of Colonel Ripley 
and burst on the bureau, spoiling its architec- 
tual features, and demolishing every article of 
use in the apartment. The outside walls had 
been struck by more than one hundred shots, 
and the battered roof showing ragged aper- 
tures large enough to admit a horse, the wreck 
of splinters, rafters, and pulverized ceiling pre- 
sented ascene which, to the eyes unused to war, 
was the acme of every thing terrible in gun- 
powder. We have been differently educated 
since. No lives were lost on either side. 

The arrangements for the evacuation were 
completed on Sunday morning. At the early 
hour of 5 o’clock Commodore Hartstene, accom- 
panied by Colonels Pryor and Miles, and Major 
Jones, of Beauregard’s staff, and by Lieutenant 
Snyder, of Major Anderson’s command, pro- 
ceeded to the fleet off the bar. They found 
Captain Gillis, the commanding officer, on board 
the Powhatan, and with him it was arranged 


that the garrison should take their departure 
in the steamship Isabel at noon of the same 
day. 

All the terms of capitulation were complied 
with, and Major Anderson saluted the flag with 
fifty guns. A gentleman standing near him, 
on the deck of the Isabel, asked if thirty-four 
guns were not the salute. “No,” replied the 
gallant soldier, bursting into tears, “it should 
be one hundred, and those are not enough.” 
Amid the echoes of the last discharge the stars 
and stripes slowly descended, and the shouts 
of the assembled thousands upon the shores, 
the steamers, and every species of water-craft, 
proclaimed the authority of the United States 
upon’ Carolina soil to be for the time with- 
drawn. 

Dressed in full uniform and wearing their 
arms the garrison marched out to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.” Major Anderson looked 
careworn and deeply despondent. He was 
then in the prime of life, and apparently not 
more than fifty-six years of age. Born in 
Kentucky, an honored graduate of West Point, 
promoted for gallantry in the war against the 
Florida Indians, an instructor of artillery in 
the Military Academy in 1835, 1836, and 1837, 
an aide-de-camp to General Scott in 1838, and 
severely wounded in the assault on Molino-del- 
Rey, he was a fine specimen of the American 
officer and gentleman, and no one more keenly 
than General Beauregard, his associate in arms, 
sympathized with the old soldier in the bitter 
mortification of the hour. Major Anderson, 
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in common with all of the officers of the fort, 
had been the recipient af Charleston’s choicest 
hospitality. Every door was opened to him, 
and with his dignified carriage, cultivated mind, 
and agreeable manners, the army of the United 
States then had no truer or nobler representa- 
tive. 

One incident alone marred the events of the 
day. In firing the salute one of the guns was 
prematurely discharged, killing one of the gar- 
rison and severely wounding five others. Rev. 
William B. Yates, the sailor’s chaplain, being 
asked to officiate on the occasion, promptly pro- 
ceeded to the fort, where he was received with 
courtesy by Major Anderson, and performed the 
solemn rites of burial for the stranger soldier, 
who had passed unscathed through the battle, 
and was stricken with death while his heart 
was beating high with the 
hope of a joyous reunion 
with wife and children. The 
torn and mangled remains 
were laid in a hastily pre- 
pared grave in the middle of 
the parade-ground, the earth 
was heaped upon the spot, a 
volley fired, the drum beat 
its solemn roll, and the gar- 
rison sadly turned its back 
upon the fated place. 

During these proceedings, 
occurring between twelve 
and one o’clock, his excel- 
lency Governor Pickens, 
with his aides, and Messrs. 
Jamison, Magrath, and Har- 
lee, of his executive council, and Beauregard, 
with his aides, accompanied by Chancellor Car- 
roll, Judges Glover and Wardlaw, and a num- 
ber of invited guests were on their way from 
the city to Fort Sumter in a steamer. It being 
evident as they approached, however, that the 
evacuation was not complete, Beauregard, with 
a delicacy of feeling at once honorable and 
characteristic, ordered the boat to Sullivan’s 
Island, where the party remained until the 
ceremony at the fort was ended. 

While here, intelligence was received that 
the fire had again broken out in the fort, and 
the magazine was in danger. Two engines on 
Sullivan’s Island were accordingly taken on 
board with a company of regulars, and, on 
reaching the fort, put to work under the com- 
mand of Colonel R. 8. Duryea. 

During the eventful hours of these two days 
no dispatches were permitted to leave the city, 
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except those of the military authorities who 
were in communication with the government 
at Montgomery. On the afternoon of Satur- 
day, however, the writer asked and received 
permission from Beauregard to send a special 
description of the bombardment to a New York 
newspaper, and this first announcement of hos- 
tilities was published the next morning, and 
read amid thrilling scenes from a number of 
New York pulpits. The operator who trans- 
mitted this first news telegram, so fraught with 
momentous results, was Mr. Charles L. Beecher, 
who for many years has been one of the trusted 
telegraphic officials of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The first flag was raised on the fort by Colo- 
nels Franklin J. Moses, jr., and J. L. Dearing, 
of Governor Pickens’ staff; and the first Con- 
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federate flag by Captain Ferguson, of General 
Beauregard’s staff. The former had been pre- 
sented to the State authorities by several ladies, 
with the injunction, “This flag shall only 
be unfurled on the walls of Fort Sumter.” 
Salutes were fired from each of the batteries at 
this moment. Young Moses subsequently be- 
came the governor of South Carolina, when 
the State was under negro domination, and has 
since occupied cells in several of the jails and 
penitentiaries of New York and other States. 

The work was now temporarily garrisoned 
by Company B, of the regular artillery, offi- 
cered by Captain Hallonquist and Lieutenants 
Alfred Rhett, Mitchell, and Blake, and by the 
Palmetto Guard, Captain Cuthbert, the entire 
command being assigned to Colonel R. S. Rip- 
ley. As the fire was still raging, Colonel Dur- 
yea repaired to the city to obtain more engines, 
when the Etna Fire Company and the Axe 
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Company promptly came to the fort in charge 
of Chief Engineer Nathan. It was not until 


morning that the burning mass was extin- 
guished and the magazine considered safe. 
Thus terminated the scenes of those two fate- 
ful and ever memorable days. 

As we started on our return to the city, of 
those standing on the rocky ledge at the base of 
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the fort, the last to be seen was the venerable 
Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia. With canteen and 
blanket strapped around his shoulders, leaning 
upon his rifle, his fine figure crowned by the 
white hairs of seventy-eight years, the patri- 
otic old man lingering there in the twilight 
seemed the personification of the spirit of the 
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OES any one now read, I wonder, the 
poems of William Shenstone? There was 
a time when he had a little vogue, at least as a 
poet, and when some of his more mellifluous 
verses were quite often reprinted and repeated. 
The best of his lines had the faculty, indeed, 
which it is not quite easy to explain, of bom- 
barding an entrance into your memory in early 
life and staying there. A reminiscence, sug- 
gested by his “Pastoral Ballad,” led me, the 
other day, to take down from one of my library 
shelves Gilfillan’s octavo collection of Shen- 
stone’s poems, and to re-read the larger part of 
the book. The second part of this ballad 
which sang itself into remembrance begins 
thus trippingly: 
‘‘My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 


My grottoes are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white-over with sheep.” 


After much further fluent description of this 
sort, the poet wonders that his Phyllis does not 
come to join him there in so perfect a spot, 
and, in thinking of her, exclaims with rapture: 


“T have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She’ll say ’twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne’er could be true, she averred, 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 


“T have heard her with sweetness unfold 

How that pity was due to —— a dove; 

That it ever attended the bold, 
And she called it the sister of Love. 

But her words such a pleasure convey. 
So much I her accents adore, 

Let her speak, and whatever she say, 
Methinks I should love her the more.”’ 


Although Shenstone has been accounted 
worthy of a fair representation in Ward’s 


“English Poets,” this most distinctive and 
flavorous part of this “Pastoral Ballad” does 
not find place there. It is the part, however, 
by which he is oftenest recalled, and which 
illustrates best his simple enthusiasm over 
nature and rural life—the field in which he 
was most at home. It is all simple enough 
poetry, to be sure—the extracts here given 
from the “ Pastoral Ballad,” and that which re- 
mains; but it has a certain charm which lapse 
of years does not altogether remove. The tex- 
ture of his thought may be slight, as in the 
passage given below, but we are somehow 
touched by its naturalness and spontaneity: 
“Since Phyllis vouchsafed me a look, 
I never once dreamt of my vine; 
May I lose both my pipe and my crook 
If I knew of a kid that was mine. 
I prized every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 
But now they are past, and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I prized them no more. 
* a a te ae 
““When forced the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguish I felt at my heart! 
Yet I thought—but it might not be so— 
’Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 
She gazed, as I slowly withdrew, 
My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return.” 


There is a felicity in that final couplet that 
would lift a much more imperfect poem into 
eminence. Probably Shenstone himself never 
said a happier thing than this in all that he 
put in rhyme; nor has any one else, as we re- 
member, in so simple a key. 

The most noted poem of our author, after 
the one already quoted from, is “The School- 
mistress.” For excellence alone, which ought 
to be the true test, it should really stand first. 
Gilfillan says of it, it “must forever be dear to 
the world, partly for the subject, and partly for 
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the manner in which it has been treated by the 
poet. Almost all people have some aged crone 
who stands to them in the light through which 
Shenstone has contemplated honest Sarah 
Lloyd; and as soon as she appears on his 
page, every one hails her as an old acquaint- 
ance, and is ready to prove, by her gown or 
cap, her birch, her hen, her herbs, or her de- 
vout hatred for the pope, that she answers to 
his ancient preceptress—just as every one who 
has read Goldsmith's Schoolmaster in the 
‘Deserted Village, is ready to acknowledge 
lineaments, if not the double, of his old teach- 
er of some earlier day.” 

Shenstone, in “The Schoolmistress,” is much 
more meandering and discursive than Gold- 
smith, whose parallel work is noticeable for a 
sharp sententiousness of expression; but yet 
there is a certain mellow atmosphere, and a 
familiar and homely touch, that makes the one 
almost irresistibly recall the other. They are 
productions, at any rate, that treat of an almost 
identical experience, and that are drawn from 
a common fount of feeling. Shenstone chooses 
a quite different form for his realistic picture 
from that employed by Goldsmith, and fell in 
this instance, as he did not, I think, in any 
other, into the Spenserian stanza. He even 
adopts some of the archaisms of language 
familiar in the “ Faery Queene,” and especially 
its simplicity, tenderness of sentiment, and 
manner of description, and deliberately avows 
that his plan was to do so. 

And now let us sample some of his dexter- 
ous description of the central figure in his 
poem. He says: 


“ Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield ; 
Her apron dyed ingrain, as blue, I trow, 
As is the harebell that adorns the field ; 
And in her hand. for scepter, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays; with anxious fear entwined 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance filled, 
And steadfast hate and sharp affliction joined, 
And fury uneontrolled and chastisement unkind, 
“ One ancient hen she took delight to feed, 
The plodding pattern of the busy dame, 
Which ever and anon impell'd by need 
Into her school, begirt with chickens, came : 
Such favor did her past deportment claim: 
And, if neglect had lavished on the ground 
Fragment of bread, she would collect the same : 
For well she knew and quaintly could expound 
What sin it were to waste the smallest crumbs she 
found. 


‘Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak 
That in her garden sipped the silvery dew, 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak, 
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But herbs for use and physiek, not a few 
Of gray renown; within those border’s grew 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme. 
Fresh balm, and marigold of cheerful hue, 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb, 
And more I fain would sing, disdaining there to 
rhyme: 


“ Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around ; 
And pungent radish, biting infant’s tongue; 
And plantain ribb’d that heals the reaper's 
wound ; 
And marjoram sweet in shepherd’s posie found ; 
And lavender, whose pikes of azure bloom 
Shall be erewhile in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amidst the labors of her loom 
And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare 
perfume.” 


The three stanzas which put in almost thrill- 
ing vividness the punishment the good but 
stern school-dame feels it necessary to inflict 
on one of the refractory boys under her con- 
trol, represent an older custom to perfection; 
and the author has increased their pathos by ex- 
hibiting with somewhat rare skill, and with but 
few strokes, the childish and violent grief of 
the victim’s little sister over his misfortune. I 
find nothing in all that Shenstone has written 
which shows more study and care than this ru- 
ral sketch in verse. Gilfillan says it has “a cer- 
tain soft,warm, slumberous charm, as if reflected 
from the good dame’s kitchen fire. The very 
stanza seems murmuring in its sleep.” 

But care, as he employed it in this poem, our 
author did not always bestow. In a great deal 
that he wrote—the largest part, in fact—he 
seemed to sally forth with a languid pen and 
with little spirit. He would apparently put 
down the first form in which his thought arose 
and, where it was shabby and negligent in the 
extreme, leave it so—too indolent to go back 
and touch it over or furbish it into better shape, 
as he easily might have done. The result is, 
that whoever attempts to read Shenstone’s 
poetry in order will stop before he gets half 
through the book. He was the author of long 
and barren tracts of the most dreary common- 
place imaginable. While a real genius might 
nod occasionally, our author would go utterly 
to sleep and drowse through all his piece. 

Mr. Saintsbury, who serves up his quality 
and style for Mr. Ward’s series of the poets, 
says: 

“Tt is difficult to believe that Shenstone ever 
gave much study to his work, or that he pos- 
sessed any critical faculty. His elegiacs, though 
not always devoid of music, are but dreary stuff, 
and his more ambitious poems still drearier. 
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His attempts at the style of Prior and Gay are 
for the most part valueless.” 

It may be said, too, that he did not clearly 
discern his true field. He sometimes selected 
themes that were suitable for Homer and Mil- 
ton, but not at all within the compass of his 
narrower reed. In humorous 7éles he also 
posed, but with nearly equal infelicity. That 
indefinable touch, the sprightly and lambent 
manner, and the pith of the thing which makes 
its humor, never arrived in these efforts. He 
might well have obeyed his own injunction, 
where he says, in his “Ode to Evening:” 


“ Even let me bid my lyre adieu, 
And bring the whistle that I blew.’ 


“It had been,” says the author to the intro- 
duction to his poetical works, “an admirable ex- 
change! Shenstone should have been contented 
with that fine, childlike simplicity which was 
his forte. Had he been so, he had become in 
poetry nearly what Addison has in prose. 
What had he to do with lofty odes, ambitious 
historical or moral pieces, classical images, 
and blank verse? He should instead have 
blown the boy’s whistle as in ‘The Schoolmis- 
tress’ or rung the simple bell of the ‘ Pastoral 
Ballad.’ Few poets have tenderer or more felic- 
itous little touches, and our great regret is that 
they occur so seldom and are almost lost in the 
surrounding rubbish.” 

His complimentary and sentimental effusions, 
which he poured forth with ease on every triv- 
ial occasion, never rose to any importance; they 
are almost unreadable, and are as empty and 
vapid as the most conventional of stereotyped 
and fashionable courtesy, which says what is 
prescribed and polite, but the opposite of what 
is felt and is real. In fact, he lacked the true 
note of sincerity; he said perfunctory things, 
forced compliments that fitted his transient 
mood or momentary humor, and when an 
occasion arose which he could not meet by 
even a feeble inspiration, he has been known 
to adapt a poem which was intended for one 
lady, by making a few changes, together with 
the necessary change of name, so that it would 
fit another. “His Sylvias,” and “Cynthias,” 
and “ Delias,” and “ Flavias,” and other such 
Latinized beauties appear and reappear with a 
a phenomenal frequency to be addressed in a 
fearfully monotonous tameness of epithet. 

It was a day when a pseudo-classicism of a 
particular kind was in fashion, and no poem 
could be written without falling into it. It is 
now seen to be the artificial thing it was; and, 
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like certain marks upon old ceramics, it serves 
in a later day to fix any piece which bears it 
to as definite a time, almost, as if its date were 
imprinted upon it. 

If Shenstone’s elegies do not draw our tears, 
nor his lighter pieces excite our laughter, there 
must be one exception made to this generaliza- 
tion. His twenty-sixth elegy, in which he 
paints the tragedy of Jessy, shows that he had 
at his command the true power of a poet. It 
is in the manner of Goldsmith, with whom he 
has some traits in common when treating a 
pathetic theme. “His tenderness, his knowl- 
edge of human nature, and his literary power,” 
says Saintsbury, “are, of course, far inferior to 
Goldsmith’s. Yet, if inferior in degree, he is 
nevertheless not wholly dissimilar in kind. 
The really affecting elegy on ‘Jessy’ is an in- 
stance of the genuine feeling which, in an age 
where feeling was not too common, he possess- 
ed; nor are other instances of the same kind 
hard to be foundin him.” There is a fine grace 
and charm, with delicate finish, in his short 
poem, “ The Dying Kid,” which is possibly the 
nearest perfect of all his pieces, short or long. 

It is not impossible that a noticeable thought 
of Emerson’s may have acquired its origin in 
Shenstone’s ode of “ Rural Elegance,” which 
has many points of merit, but which is tedious- 
ly long. A little just compression here might 
have turned it into a striking performance—a 
poem to be remembered. Emerson has more 
than once, in prose and verse, spoken of the 
poet’s or the poetical eye’s possession of the 
landscape, and Shenstone says: 


“With what suspicious, fearful care 
The sordid wretch secures his claim, 
If haply some luxurious heir 
Should alienate the fields that bear his name! 
What scruples lest some future birth 
Should litigate a span of earth! 
Bonds, contracts, feoffments, names unmeet for prose, 
The towering Muse endures not to disclose ; 
Alas! her unreversed decree 
More comprehensive and more free. 
Her lavish charter, taste, appropriates all we see.”’ 


Shenstone’s love of nature leaps to its highest 
expression in this elaborate ode, and it must 
have been either written at his own charming 
home at the Leasowes, with that in mind, or 
else when he was planning to put'an Arcadia 
on earth. A few stanzas from it will show his 
sympathy with out-of-door scenes and sounds: 

“And, oh! the transport most allied to song, 

In some fair villa’s peaceful bound, 


To catch soft hints from Nature’s tongue, 
And bid Arcadia bloom around. 
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Whether we fringe the sloping hill, 
Or smooth below the verdant mead ; 
‘Whether we break the falling rill, 
Or through meandering mazes lead ; 
Or in the horrid brambles roam, — 
Bid countless groups of roses bloom ; 
Or let some sheltered lake serene 
Reflect flowers, woods, and spires, and brighten 
all the scene.”’ 
“Why brand these pleasures with the name 
Of soft, unsocial toils, of indolence and shame? 
Search but the garden, or the wood, 
Let yon admired carnation own 
Not all was meant for raiment, or for food, 
Not all for needful use alone ; 
There where the seeds of future blossoms dwell, 
’Tis colored for the sight, perfumed to please the 
smell. 


““Why knows the nightingale to sing? 
Why flows the pine’s nectareous juice ? 
Why shines with paint the linnet’s wing? 
For sustenance alone? For use? 

For preservation? Every sphere 

Shall bid fair Pleasure’s rightful claim appear.” 

Shenstone’s passion was not directed toward 
poetry with any stronger purpose than it was 
toward the landscape about him. He fairly 
reveled in rural life, and when he once found 
himself by Nature’s side he could not easily 
return to the gayeties of town or artificial so- 
ciety. It was this passion, together with a 
naturally indolent spirit, perhaps, that pre- 
vented him from completing his college course 
at Oxford. Of his love of landscape art, Gil- 
fillan says: “Shenstone, indeed, is more re- 
membered as the beautifier of the Leasowes 
(his country residence in Shropshire) than he 
is admired as the author of the ‘ Pastoral Bal- 
lad” As Augustus boasted that*he found Rome 
brick and left it marble, so our poet found his 
property a mass of commonplace confusion and 
left it a garden of Alcinous. The place, in- 
deed, originally possessed two great elements 
of beauty, wood and water, but they were utter- 
ly disorganized and irregular till this master 
spirit—for in landscape gardening so he was— 
proceeded to arrange, combine, and embellish 
them.” “From this time,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“he began to point his prospects, to diversify 
his surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind 
his waters, which he did with such judgment 
and such fancy as made his little domain the 
envy of the great and the admiration of the 
skillful; a place to be visited by travelers and 
copied by designers.” 

Sir Walter Scott and Hugh Miller, and many 
others, have written in detail concerning Shen- 
stone’s treatment of his place and the fields 
about it, so that one can not quite separate this 


feature of his mind and life from his literary 
performance. They seem to have a pertinent 
relation, and stand together somehow in mutual 
illustration. Shenstone’s literary work, how- 
ever, is not to be measured simply by his 
poems. He wrote prose, also, which had more 
depth of thought in it than is commonly 
found in any of his verses. His service to lit- 
erature is indicated still further by the fact 
that, as Gilfillan says, “it was through his 
encouragement that Percy was induced to pub- 
lish his ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry.’” Shen- 
stone even assisted him in his work, so that it 
was partly through him that Percy, formerly 
an obscure country clergyman, obtained fame, 
distinction, and a bishopric. About this time 
he became intimate with Dodsley, the pub- 
lisher, a remarkable man, originally a footman, 
but who, by dint of industry and talent, rose 
to a prominent position as a publisher, and to 
considerable eminence as an author. Dodsley 
furnished Shenstone with literary intelligence, 
and every new publication of merit; and Shen- 
stone, in return, gave him his advice and aid 
in the conduct of his Miscellany and the pub- 
lication of his Fables. 

Shenstone’s prose writings are titled, “ Es- 
says on Men, Manners, and Things,” and he 
wrote letters, also, giving trivial notes of his 
experience and reading. In one of his pret- 
aces he says, of that form of composition 
known as the elegy, that it “should imitate 
the voice and language of grief; or, if a met- 
aphor of dress be more agreeable, it should be 
simple and diffuse and flowing as a mourner’s 
robe.” It would seem, from one of his sayings, 
that when Disraeli said the critics are those 
who have failed in literature and art, he was 
merely repeating something which Shenstone 
had long ago said in a much more pungent and 
telling way. This is the form in which he 
puts it: “A poet that fails in writing becomes 
often a morose critic. The weak and insipid 
white wine makes at length a figure in vine- 
gar.” That last remark is worthy of Richter, 
and has a poetic flavor that Disraeli could 
never command. Gilfillan says, “Many of his 
aphorisms are as pointed as they are trne.” He 
says, for example: 

“Every good poet includes a critic; the re- 
verse will not hold. 

“Poetry and consumption are the most flat- 
tering of diseases. 

“Young has a surprising knack of bringing 
thoughts from a distance, from their lurking 
places, in a moment’s time. 
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“People say, ‘Do not regard what a man 
says, now he is in liquor.’ Perhaps it is the 
only time he ought to be regarded. 

“A man has generally the good or ill qual- 
ities he attributes to mankind.” 

The man who can write as well and as wisely 
as these comments, which are not exceptionally 
better than many he made would indicate, was 
certainly not far removed from both a philoso- 
pher and a critic. The truth is, Shenstone 
had the gifts of a poet, but they are often ob- 
scured or obstructed in his writing by his love 
of ease and his failure to choose the fit moment, 
Limagine, for uttering his inspiration. He has 
left a few poems that would have been so much 
helped by alittle retouching orexpurgation,that 
one must conclude he had no patience with the 
secondary work which no artist or author is 
great enough to safely dispense with. His 
love of ease, which found itself celebrated in 
his lines, “ Written at an Inn at Henly,” let 
it be remembered to his credit, furnished us 
with one familiar and permanent quotation, 
which can not be safely omitted from any of 
the poetical dictionaries. It is the concluding 
stanza to which I refer, that has done duty in 
subsequent description in helping a hundred 
writers to point their common moral: 


“* Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.’’ 


Shenstone achieved his best effects when he 
wrote in a simple manner, without ambition, 
and neither tried the heroic nor the mock-he- 
roic themes. He could have made much of 
country inns and country scenes after the man- 
ner of “The Schoolmistress,” if he had chosen 
to linger with them longer. His few successes 
in verse show that a certain low key of descrip- 
tion and pathos best fitted his powers. His hu- 
mor was either a failure or it was vulgar and 
coarse. The best of his short poems, which he 
has printed under the title of “ Levities,” is his 
argument of “Cupid and Plutus,” which is 
neatly done, but which is not very remarkable. 

“As a character,” says Gilfillan, “Shenstone 
was rather passively amiable than actively vir- 
tuous. His friends loved him, and perhaps the 
world might have loved him, too, had it known 
him as well. He had no vices, and his foibles 
were sufficiently harmless. He was in person 
tall, clumsily built, carelessly dressed, with 
heavy unanimated features.” 
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Dodsley and Graves are enthusiastic in their 
praise of him, and no doubt wrote from the best 
evidence—their experience of his friendship. 

Saintsbury remarks that he taught one flow- 
ing meter, the anapestic, “to a greater poet 
than himself, Cowper, and these two between 
them have written almost every thing that it is 
worth reading in it, if we put avowed parody 
and burlesque out of the question.” If he made 
use of “The Crook and the Pipe and the Kid,” 
of which Johnson’s contempt in this particular 
case is hardly a fair characterization, they, as 
Saintsbury says, “are somehow or other less 
distasteful in Shenstone than in any other 
poet.” 

Industry and care and reticence, up to the 
point of deep inner compulsion, do not make 
a poet; but they certainly help to make him 
manifest when they are added to a real gift. 
One can not help but think that if Shenstone 
had had the reticence of Gray for instance, and 
had struggled as hard and long as he did over 
a narrow space, he might have imprinted a few 
pieces upon the world’s memory as dear per- 
haps as “The Elegy,” something which the 
world would not willingly let die. It was not 
so much the fault of his genius, which was not 
a deep vein to be sure, as it was the infection 
of his temperament that weighed him down. 
His “Ode to Indolence” describes the spirit 
that tripped him up oftenest in his sallies with 
the Muse. He says in this: 

“Lo! on the rural mossy bed, 
My limbs with careless ease reclined ; 
Ah, gentle sloth! indulgent spread 
The same soft bandage o’er my mind. 
“ Dissolve in sleep each anxious care ; 
Each unavailing sigh remove; 
And only let me wake to share 
The sweets of friendship and of love.” 


There was, it must be confessed, a gentleness 
about him and about the best things which he 
wrote that appeals warmly to us, and that was 
sometimes captivating. He had a flavor, too, 
which was individual; and perhaps Saints- 
bury’s conclusion upon him is as just a one, 
on the whole, as any body in this later day is 
likely to make: 

“He was not a great poet—perhaps, indeed, 
he was a very small one; but he was a poet 
somehow, and he wore his rue with a sufficient 
difference from other poets to deserve that his 
name should live long in the history of Eng- 


lish verse.” Joel Benton. 
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distance from the southwestern edge 
of the noted Bluegrass country, one finds the 
beginning of a wild, beautiful region, where Nature 
seems to have established a work-shop for fantastic 
experiments. Conical hills rear themselves aloft 
like gigantic mushrooms of a night’s growth. 
Here and there are clusters of mounds, bare of 
verdure, and, though far inland, yet holding in 
their slaty bosoms the countless evidences of some 
pre-historic sea—strange volumes, wrinkled with 
time, and rich in their pages with innumerable 
illustrations of a past age and life little known to the 
creatures of to-day. 
Gray and ponderous these mounds lie amid the newer 
and greener hills, like herds of mastodons in majestic re- 
pose. The underbrush is thick and rank on the surround- 
ing hills, and here and there, from the precipitous sides, like 
a swallow’s nest clinging to the steep slant of the roof, a rude 
log-cabin juts out, and proves by its unlooked-for presence that 
Nature is not entirely alone in her solitude. 
Those who are inclined to be speculative may well wonder 
how sustenance is won from these steep hill-sides, where every 
foot of ground seems closely contested by bowlder and bramble 
and sturdy undergrowth; yet human life develops and multiplies here, 
rough and untrammeled, yet sturdy alike with its surroundings. 
Still further this simile may be traced; for while among this prolific 
vegetation, ofttimes noxious in its rank luxuriance, there are many plants 
and shrubs boasting rare medicinal qualities, so in the woodsmen, untaught 
and unlettered, there may sometimes be found those noble traits that shine 
brightest in the annals of history, and which elevate mankind from the 
merely animal into the sublimely heroic. 

On one of the steepest of a group of knobs, as these high hills are called 
about midway its wooded base and crown, a log-cabin was perched in a small 
cleared space on the southern side. Much of this sterile space not occupied by the 
cabin was given over to a diminutive yet courageous corn- and tobacco-patch, one product 
being as largely represented as the other; for men and women alike of this region find 
solace in the narcotic weed, and use it with the same regularity that they do the cornmeal, 
which is their daily staff of life. The tobacco had been cut, and was browning under a rough 

shed adjoining the cabin, which consisted of one room and a loft. 

The inmates of the cabin were Jap Harlow, his wife Nancy, six tow-headed offspring of 
this union, and his elder brother, Seth. The brothers were typical representatives of the 
Kentucky mountaineer, six feet in height, lank, and with sandy hair and whiskers, faces 
and hands tanned and freckled by constant exposure to fair and foul weather, and roughened 
by toil, and an abandon of manner occasioned by the consciousness that they were freeborn 
Kentuckians, and therefore accountable to no man for word or deed. 

A striking resemblance between the two revealed the near relationship. True to their 
type, they were mild as children in their peaceful relations, yet could as readily change into 
demons in hostility—friend could not be more staunch nor foe more implacable. Lucky the 
man who won their favor, but woe to him who forfeited it! 

To most of the inhabitants of this region knowledge of the outer world is vague; it is a 
world apart and separate from their own lofty heights. To many of them it is far more ob- 
scure than those lustrous planets which are scanned by the astronomer with the aid of his 
powerful lens, and which they themselves can look up and behold, and, beholding, perhaps 
marvel at their strange, solemn radiance. 
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Some of these mountaineers make tedious 
journeys down to a few of the nearer towns, 
their quaint, rough wagons drawn by slow- 
moving oxen, and ‘filled with those herbs, 
roots, and barks acceptable to ailing humanity, 
or, perhaps, laden with chestnuts, chinquapins, 
and other edible products of these hills. Some- 
times the burden is of a nature more contra- 
band, and is cautiously vended as “ mountain 
dew” to a few trustworthy ones who will not 
readily divulge the transaction. 

The amusements of these people are few, 
but not so insipid as many of those among 
more civilized mankind. Fights are an excit- 
ing and enjoyable feature of nearly all public 
gatherings, and the secret manufacture of illicit 
products is a semi-business pleasure with them; 
then comes the milder sorts—shooting at a 
mark for whisky, plaving at primitive games 
of chance, dog-, cock-, and bear-tighting, coon 
and ’possum hunting, dances, and political 
speakings, which can nearly always be in- 
cluded in the fighting category. 

There are no churches in this region, but 
each year most of the inhabitants go down to 
some camp-meeting, held in the settlement 
nearest to them, and here, ofttimes minus coat, 
shoes, or hat, they receive the spiritual food 
that is to nourish and sustain their moral na- 
tures until the next annual mecting, unless 
some itinerant preacher should, perchance, pen- 
etrate the wildness of their mountain fastnesses. 

About four o’clock, one dreamy September 
afternoon, Jap and his brother Seth sat out on 
a beech log that helped to form a rude inclos- 
ure around the cleared space in which the 
cabin stood. Seth was chewing an immense 
quid of tobacco, and every now and then se- 
lected some object in suitable range, at which 
he spat its juice with unerring precision. 

“Thar’s a prowler ’round yere,” he said, 
after he had successfully stained a certain brill- 
iant autumn leaf, selected from a pile of others 
that helped to brighten the ground. 

“Whar?” asked Jap briefly, between puffs 
at a cob pipe he smoked. 

“T seed ’im down thar, nigh th’ big ches’nut, 
this mornin’.” 

“What’s ’e doin’?” queried Jap. 

“Snoopin’ ’roun’.” 

“How ’d ’e look?” 

“’Bout five feet tu, square-sot, and rough 
like; but ’e hain’t none o’ us. He’s rale peart, 
too, I seed hit in ’is eye.” 

“Did ye jaw him eny ?” 


“Sorter. He let on ez ‘e wur buyin’ ches’- 
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nuts an’ yerbs an’ sich, an’ wur kinder pryin’ 
roun’ an’ axin’ ques’ions. I mout a bin tuck 
in an’ never spicioned ’im ef I hadn’t met 
Buck Trowler’s ugly mug comin’ frum that 
way, jes’ ez I wur goin’ down.” 

“ Buck Trowler?” 

“Yas.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Jap, giving a longer 
puff than usual at his pipe, ‘*’tain’t offen ’e’s 
bin nosin’ roun’ yere sence that lickin’ I gin’ 
’im las’ ‘lection.” 

“Tm a bettin’ ez ’e’s up ter some diviltry er 
*nuther; I seed hit in ’is hang-dog looks; sho’ 
ez sin, ’e’s hatchin’ meanness.” 

“Tm a bettin’ ef ’e is ’e better hev ’is box 
reddy, and ther preacher a waitin’ fur ’im,” 
muttered Jap, with a dark scowl. 

“ Buck’s a ’possumin’ skunk, ’e ar’.” 

“I “lows ter tell Fatty Hawkins ter keep ’is 
eyes peeled; we won’t be caught nappin’. I’ve 
seed some bad signs this day er tu gone,” so- 
liloquized Seth. “A screech ow] war a hootin’ 
mos’ all night ’roun’ the still, and t’other day 
Fatty’s yaller pup howled like mad fur nigh tu 
hours ’roun’ th’ cabin. I don’t like no sech 


signs.” 


“ They hain’t good uns,” said Jap, after a sec- 
ond long puff at his pipe. Then both subsided 


‘into a thoughtful silence. 


Some time after nightfall the two men came 
out of the hut and started down the knob. 
The September moon hung low in the sky like 
a great yellow seal, while broad, filmy bands 
of mist draped the wooded heights, and trailed 
their gauzy ribbons adown the valley ways, 
lending additional softness to the scene. 

From the elevated position of the hut the 
unobstructed view was one of sublime beauty, 
yet ever lost to the dull perceptions of these 
mountain folk. The vast magnificence above 
and around sent no responsive thrill to the 
soul nor held a charm for the eye. 

On this calm night the scene was doubly 
fair under the soft, silvery beams of the Sep- 
tember moon. Cone after cone, some verdure 
clad, others gaunt and bare, rose into the hazy, 
moonlit atmosphere, like gigantic steps lead- 
ing to the far-off country of the stars. A si- 
lence, full of awe, gave grandeur to the night, 
and lent majesty to the hills like sentinels in 
their tall uprising. 

Seth and his brother strode quickly and 
lightly down the steep path, familiar in its 
every turn, encountering each obstructing hin- 
drance with an ease and celerity that would 
have been impossible to one less familiar with 
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the locality, although aided by the penetrating 
beams of the noonday sun. Even when the 
base of the knob was reached, and the path be- 
came obliterated in the thick shadows of the 
lowland underbrush, they walked rapidly on 
up the valley, still evidently familiar with the 
route, although now there was no longer ap- 
parent guidance, the thick foliage shutting out 
the moonlight and in places causing profound 
darkness. Not 2 word or sound was uttered, 
though occasionally a dry twig snapped, or a 
loose stone rolled from beneath their feet. 

Now and then the sound of a falling chest- 
nut, or the lonesome ery of some night-bird 
rendered the prevailing quiet all the more pro- 
found and weird. 

Presently the gurgle of falling water broke 
with a welcome sound upon the ear, and di- 
rectly a deep ravine was reached, down whose 
precipitous ledges a small stream came leap- 
ing noisily. 

Up the jagged sides of this ravine the two 
men began to ascend; but more slowly than in 
their previous walk, for in some places of the 
steep and winding way there was only a nar- 
row ledge on which to pass some jutting point, 
while a misstep would have plunged them many 
feet below on the sharp rocks that impeded the 
stream’s swift descent. 

It would have seemed somewhat of a risk to 
traverse this broken path at midday; but at 
this hour, and in this darkness, it was a haz- 
ardous undertaking, yet made so fearlessly 
that its danger was scarcely apparent. 

As they moved upward the scene grew more 
wild and picturesque, for the moonlight began 
to penetrate the shadows, and lend doubly 
strange and fantastic shapes to many objects 
already grotesque in their forms. 

At last even this wild route seemed to ter- 
minate abruptly in an immense bowlder that 
shut off further progress, for a perpendicular 
wall arose on the one hand, while one equally 
abrupt descended on the other. 

The men stopped, and Seth, leaning over 
the precipice, gave a low, peculiar whistle, 
something like the ery of the night-birds 
heard amid these hills. 

In a few seconds an answering cry came 
back. Seth repeated it, and directly a grating 
sound was heard from below, and then the 
ends of a rough ladder appeared above the 
edge of the cliff. 

After shaking the ladder to ascertain if it 
rested securely against the rock, Seth adroitly 
climbed down, followed by his brother. 
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The ladder was perhaps some sixteen or 
eighteen feet in length, its bottom resting on 
a ledge of rock sufficiently wide for two to 
walk abreast, and which extended over a sort 
of pool below, hollowed out of the solid rock 
by the concussion of the falling water, which 
leaped madly from a projection just beyond. 

Once on the ledge a strange, unlooked-for 
scene was presented. A sort of natural grotto 
of considerable extent indented the cliff, and, 
with some artificial aid, an excellent and al- 
most impenetrable room was improvised. A 
door opened on the ledge, and through it 
there were glimpses of the interior, ruddy 
with the glow of a fire somewhere in the 
background. 

Within this singular chamber were a few 
roughly constructed mash-tubs, while a cop- 
per distilling vessel, hedged about with several 
pipes, and placed over a sort of furnace in one 
corner of the cave, revealed the fact that the 
process of brewing “mountain dew” was then 
in active and secret operation, and that this 
rocky fastness constituted a mountain s¢ill. 

So securely was it hidden away among the 
rocks and bushes, and so well guarded its se- 
cret, that although its existence was strongly 
suspected by revenue officials, it had thus far 
escaped their vigilance. 

Fatty Hawkins and an assistant were at 
work. It needed but one glance at the long 
bony figure of the former to discover that his 
pseudonym was one of solely imaginary rele- 
vaney, or of bold irony. He was tall and 
gaunt, after the bean-pole order of anatomical 
structure, with elongated countenance to cor- 
respond, and a sleepy, innocent air, utterly for- 
eign to his natural shrewdness and illicit occu- 
pation, and quite liable to ward off suspicion 
should it ever be directed toward him. Seen 
elsewhere he might have been easily mistaken 
for an inoffensive itinerant preacher. 

“Will thar be tu full casks o’ dew ter take 
down nex’ trip? Kase ef thar is we’d better 
tote °em up tu the’ wagin soon, an’ git ’em 
fixed in hit afore midnight. We mus’ git a 
arly start.” 

“Thar’ll be tu full uns, an’ a small un o’ 
brandy,” responded Fatty, briefly. 

“We wont find no skeersity gittin’ hit offer 
our hands when we onct git hit down tu 
th’ settlemint, nuther,” said Seth, facetiously. 
“We've got tu be keerful, dern keerful, tho’, 
gittin’ hit down thar,” he added, cautiously; 
“thar’s a spotter ’roun’ yere, now,” he con- 
tinued, and then proceeded to acquaint Fatty 
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with the meager information he had imparted 
to Jap a few hours previous. 

Fatty gave an incredulous smile. “Thar’ll 
hev tu be morn’n eny guvernmint spotter ter 
trace up this yere still,” he said. “They’ve a’ 
ready tried hit on, an’ hain’t done hit yit, they 
hain’t. I hearn a gang is started out ter beat 
about these yere hills, now; but let ’em beat; 
they'll git on a cold trail, ef they gits on eny, 
an’ that’s preachin’.” 

“Ef that ar white-livered skunk don’t set 
‘em on,” suggested Seth. “I’m powerful ’spic- 
ious o’ him. He’s knowin’ o’ this place, an’ 
ther way ter git tu hit.” 

“ He’s got ther cussedness tu du eny thin’; 
but ’e aint got ther grit tu du hit. Ef ’e du 
squeak on this yere still, ’e’d a sight better be 
ridin’ on th’ hind wheels o’ Misfortun’s cheeriot, 
fur ’e knows what’ll happen sure’s kingdom 
come,” rejoined Fatty, with a low chuckle. 

“His jedgmint’ll be sartin’ to ketch ’im.” 

As they talked they busied themselves with 
filling two casks with “ mountain dew,” and a 
smaller one with apple brandy, a rich, power- 
ful aroma from the three permeating the place. 

After some necessary directions to Jap and 
Lige, the assistant, who were to take charge 
of the still during the absence of the two oth- 
ers, Fatty and Seth each loaded themselves 
with a cask, which, by a simple contrivance, 
was fastened to the back by shoulder straps, 
leaving the arms free, and Fatty, carrying the 
smaller one in his hand, they went out into the 
night, going up the ravine by a little less diffi- 
cult way than the one already described, and 
nearer Fatty’s cabin, from which they were to 
start at midnight. 

They stored the casks under some bags of 
chestnuts and scaly bark hickory-nuts and a 
few small evergreens which were to be a blind 
for the sale of this more profitable merchan- 
dise. 

In a short while after the two had disap- 
peared into the shadows that filled the ravine, 
Lige lay down on a sort of pallet in one cor- 
ner, and was soon loudly snoring, while Jap 
watched over the brewing of the dew and 
smoked his pipe for company. 

In the early morning, long before the sun was 
up, and while the hills were gray and wet with 
penetrating mists, Jap aroused his assistant 
and left him in charge, while he went home to 
sleep and rest to be ready for the vigils of the 
succeeding night, for this relay must be ob- 
served until the return of Seth and Fatty from 
their partly illicit expedition. 
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Before leaving he put on an immense over- 
coat, inside of which there was a quantity of 
pockets, and in several of these he put a flask 
of odorous liquor. 

Thus ladened he made his return with much 
more cautious movements than on the preced- 
ing evening, guarding against sudden contact 
with rock or tree with a skill that revealed for- 
mer practice. 

It was only faintly light when he reached 
home, for the sun was just struggling through 
a mass of clouds banked up in the east, and 
from the altitude of his hut the gorgeous scene 
was one that would have fired an artist’s soul 
with some of its own reflected glory. 

Jap gave it a glance of stolid indifference, 
only noting the near approach of the full day, 
then passed on to a corn shock that stood in 
the cleared space. 

He stopped here, and, taking out the numer- 
ous bottles with which he was ladened, con- 
cealed all except two or three in the shock, then 
entered his cabin, and, after eating a hearty 
breakfast which awaited him, went to bed and 
was soon in a deep slumber. 

Sometime after it was light a shrill whistle 
was heard not a great distance from the cabin, 
among some bushes that screened the spot from 
sight. 

Seemingly in response, Jap’s wife presently 
appeared at the door, and, after looking cau- 
tiously around, went quickly down to the place 
whence the sound came. The corner of her 
homespun apron was thrown over something 
that she carried. 

Pausing at a large stump that stood among 
the bushes, and against which a tall pole leaned, 
she picked up some pieces of money that were 
laying on the top of it, and, in exchange, put 
down one of the bottles of dew that Jap had 
lately brought from the still. 

This done the trade was consummated, and 
she returned to the hut to await another cus- 
tomer who might come that day, or perhaps 
not until the next. 

Such “licker stumps” are found now and 
then through the knobs. 

Ofttimes the zigzag cattle-paths that pene- 
trate here and there through the wilderness, 
seemingly without a destination, will take one 
to these spots if the signs along the way are 
properly understood and observed. 

Where two paths chance to intersect or sev- 
eral converge, a slim pole, leaning against a 
tree, or bush, or rock, will advise the initiated 
which one to take, while the inclination of 
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the pole will also teach him the direction he 
should go. 

Late in the afternoon Jap arose, and having 
refreshed himself by a hearty ablution of face 
and hands, an act that was performed with 
much spluttering, splashing, and scattering of 
water far and near around the rudely con- 
structed wash-bench, standing under a scraggy 
cedar-tree, he ate his dinner and set out again 
for the still, where Lige was impatiently await- 
ing his coming, for he was to take a night off, 
and had an extensive ’possum hunt in pros- 
pect. 

Shortly after his departure the gray twilight 
began to darken into night, for down among 
the valleys there is little of that lingering 
beauty of sunset that is seen upon the up- 
lands. 

When Jap had supplied the small furnace 
with fuel, he lighted his pipe and sat down to 
its full enjoyment. His reveries were finally 


* disturbed by some slight noise without, and, 


ever on the alert, he walked to the door to as- 
certain its cause. 

Before he quite reached the aperture, a dark 
object came dangling down from the ledge of 
rock above, and, the next instant he realized 
that it was the figure of a man, either being 
lowered or letting himself down by means of 
a rope. 

Almost before he recognized the fact the 
man had reached the ledge, and stood con- 
fronting him. He was a revenue officer, and 
Jap, with scarcely a glance at the ledge above, 
whence this one had come, knew that another 
was beginning to follow. Slow of thought or- 
dinarily, the critical situation suddenly aroused 
Jap from his accustomed lethargy and excited 
his brain to its utmost tension. 

Before the officer had time to draw his pistol 
from his belt, where he had placed it previous 
to his descent, Jap had seized the heavy bar of 
wood used as a door-fastening, and with one 
swift blow felled the intruder to the stone 
ledge, then as swiftly struck at the other dark 
form descending from above. 

His aim was true. The rope swayed under 
the powerful blow, while his second victim, 
without a sound, loosened his tight grasp and 
fell to the ledge, then dropped helplessly over 
its edge and disappeared into the darkness 
below. 

At that moment two shots from above whis- 
tled dangerously near to Jap’s ears, and spring- 
ing back he closed and barricaded the door 
against the approaching enemy. 


It was only after he had retreated within 
the still that he fully realized his desperate po- 
sition; only one against many, he knew not 
how great a number. In his excited state 
there seemed to be a babel of voices demand- 
ing his immediate surrender in the name of 
the law. 

Had he not at first resisted so strenuously— 
perhaps fatally—he might have considered a 
surrender to be the wisest thing he could do; 
but now, when perhaps the taking of human 
life had been added to his crime against the 
government, he felt that there was little chance 
for leniency, and that he had best sell his life 
as dearly as possible. 

In the mean time several men had succeeded 
in gaining the ledge, and were proceeding to 
test the strength of the door, and Jap knew it 
was only a question of time, and a limited 
space at that, before it yielded to their vigor- 
ous attacks and admitted the foe. 

He had secured his pistol and a long, sharp 
knife, and stood by the hesieged entrance, 
ready and determined to do deadly havoc. 

The usual languid docility of his manner 
had given place to a fierce vindictiveness that 
had in its intenseness the suggestion of a wild 
beast attacked in its lair. His whole frame 
quivered, not with fear, but with suppressed 
excitement, and his eyes gleamed savagely. 
He was brought to bay, and feeling there was 
no escape, and believing that a few moments 
more would end it all, he determined that 
those few moments should prove as fatal to 
some of his persecutors as to himself. 

The heavy door trembled and yielded little 
by little in its massive frame, as determined 
blows were dealt upon it, and the shouts with- 
out grew more menacing. 

In that moment the thought of Nancy and 
the “ young ones” crowded into his mind, and 
as he glanced furtively around the room, in a 
last eager hope for escape, his eyes suddenly 
fell upon a certain spot in the floor, partly 
wood and partly the natural rock of the cave. 
The especial point arresting his attention was 
a crevice in the rock leading under the wooden 
addition, and serving as an opening for a flume 
or chute which led off the slop down in the 
ravine below. It was narrow, and slimy with 
the ill-smelling refuse; but a man’s body could 
be squeezed through, and the time was not one 
for hesitancy. 

The corner of the room projecting out over 
the ledge of rock would conceal his descent 
from those in front of the door, and once be- 
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low he could creep around the edge of the 
pool and escape down the stream’s rocky pass. 
These thoughts passed rapidly through Jap’s 
brain as he sprang to the opening, and in a 
few moments had disappeared from view as 
completely as if the floor had opened and 
swallowed him; and this was even true in a 
certain sense. 

As he crept stealthily along at the edge of 
the pool, he stumbled over some dark object, 
lying partly in the water and partly on the 
rocks at its edge. In the indistinct light he 
recognized the body of the officer who had 
fallen from above, and, hastily stooping, he 
saw that it was lifeless. 

As he quickened his movements the crash of 
timber above and an exultant ery proclaimed 
that the door had given way, and that the still 
was in the hands of the law. 

Some three quarters of an hour later Jap 
had reached his cabin, and hastily divesting 
himself of his outer clothing, which gave forth 
a tell-tale odor of the still’s slop, he secreted it 
under a large movable stone in the hearth, and 
then with a few words of warning to his wife 
went to bed. 

He was far too excited for sleep, and, be- 
sieged by Nancy with numerous whispered 
questions, repeated the whole of the adventure. 

As the hours wore on slowly, however, and 
no further manifestations of danger were ap- 
parent, Jap fell into a troubled doze, from 
which he was suddenly aroused by his wife. 

“ Git yer rifle quick ; they have come fer ye,” 
she whispered hurriedly. 

At that moment came a loud knocking at 
the door. 

“Til git the ax, an’ they shan’t take ye ez 
long as I can swing hit,” said Nancy, deter- 
minedly. 

“Hesh!” muttered Jap, “they can’t prove 
nothin’. ‘Possum,” he said, feigning sleep 
again. 

As he did so a resounding blow upon the 
door burst it open, and sent the wooden latch 
flying across the room. 

While Jap raised up in bed, rubbing his eyes 
like one awakened out of a profound sleep, a 
posse of men entered the cabin, and the leader 
announced that they had come to search it. 

Nancy sat up in bed, silent yet evidently ter- 
rified, and several tow-heads popped up here 
and there, awakened by the noise, and by their 
frightened cries added to the general confusion. 
Jap yawned sleepily, and invited the officers to 
search wherever they chose. 

Vor. Il.—15 
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This they proceeded to do in a most thorough 
manner, as they thought; but they failed to 
discover the movable stone in the hearth, or a 
smaller one which helped to chink the log 
walls of the hut, but which also concealed the 
opening to a partly hollow log, in which two 
or three bottles were always kept in readiness 
for a chance customer; or even yet, the re- 
serve fund of bottled “mountain dew,” which 
was concealed in the corn-shock near by; so 
all in all the search was one of little moment. 

As the officers were on the point of leaving, 
having failed to discover any thing of a con- 
traband nature, and while Jap was the picture 
of injured innocence, one of two men who had 
been stationed outside came to the door, and 
closely scrutinized Jap, as he stood between 
the fire and door talking to those who had 
just completed the search. 

The man had his head carefully bandaged, 
and seemed to have met recently with some 
accident. All at once he entered the cabin 
and confronted Jap, who, as he looked, as sud- 
denly recognized the man he had first struck 
and felled a few hours previous at the still. 

“Arrest this man,” ordered the wounded 
officer. 

Despite Jap’s affirmations of innocence and 
alleged entire ignorance of his accuser, which 
denials he regarded as his only slight hope of 
escape, he was marched off through the dim 
gray of early morning, notwithstanding the 
vain pleadings of his wife, who would have 
fought desperately for him if he had not for- 
bidden it, and the concerted wails of grief 
from the tow-headed young ones at their sire’s 
calamity. 

About four o’clock in the morning following 
that of Jap’s arrest, Seth and Fatty reached 
home again. Every thing was quiet around 
the cabin of the latter, so, after caring for their 
clumsy vehicle and slow team, they set out for 
the still, where Jap and Lige were probably 
awaiting them. So engrossed were they in dis- 
cussing the results of their trip, and in specu- 
lating on future ones, that the vicinity of the 
still was reached almost before they knew it. 

“Them chaps ain’t keepin’ no fuss woth tel- 
lin’,” remarked Seth, as they neared the turn 
which brought them to the pool. 

“T’m a bettin’ they hain’t awake nuther,” 
answered his companion. “ We’ll find 
squirled up in a heap, like tu ’possums in a 
holler log—on’y hit’s jes’ a leetle tu quiet for 
Lige’s snore. He kin beat a hoss’ eny day, an’ 
sleep with one eye open, tu; he beats—well, 
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blast my coon skin!” Fatty broke off abruptly 
in his remarks, and gave vent to this ejacula- 
tion as he and Seth came out on the flat ledge 
of rock that curved around the pool. Seth 
peered over his shoulders and gave emphasis 
to one yet more forcible and inelegant. Then 
they stared blankly at each other. 

By the light of the waning moon and the 
incoming day, they could readily distinguish 
through the thin veil of mist the astounding 


change that had taken place since their late 


departure. Both stood transfixed, speechless 
with amazement; the still was no longer there. 
Some charred timbers clinging to the rocks 
and the dark aperture of the cave-like opening 
in the face of the cliff told where it once was. 
The battered copper still lay in the shallow 
edge of the pool where it had fallen from the 
ledge above, while the twisted pipes looked 
strangely like writhing serpents crawling forth 
from a morning bath. 

Fatty clambered down to the battered still, 
while Seth went over to where it formerly 
stood in the rock’s indentation, both too much 
astonished for many words. 

“Du vu reckon th’ gol dern thing ketched 
afire?” Seth asked at length, finding no solu- 
tien to the numerous queries which presented 
themselves, as he poked among the debris of 
the ruin. 

“Tl be blamed ef I kin tell ye,” answered 
Fatty; “the fire ketched on tu hit, an’ that’s 
a fae’, sho,” he added, then suddenly bending, 
he closely examined the battered copper lying 
at his feet. 

«Look a yere,” he called out in an excited 
undertone, “them guvermint raskills hev’ bin’ 
yere, sho’ ez sin. This yere still ar’ punched 
full holes.” 

For a moment he and Seth regarded each 
other without a word. 

“An’ me an’ yer down ter th’ settlemint!” 
cried Fatty, regretfully. “Ef we had a bin 
yere hit moutent a happened.” 

“Dang th’ still,” cried Seth, impatiently. 
“Wat's come o’ Jap an’ Lige?” 

“See hyer,” said Fatty in an awed tone, 
pointing down the rocks, “them’s blood stains. 
I jes’ seed’em. Wat hev come o’ Jap an’ Lige, 
sho’ “nuff?” 

“I’m goin’ ter see,” rejoined Seth, concisely, 
starting in the direction of home. 

A prey to various alarming apprehensions 
and numberless suggestive fears, Seth cau- 
tiously, but fearlessly and with rapid steps, 
made his way homeward. 


The capture of the still was most evident; 
but what had been the results beyond the dis- 
aster he had already seen? 

Had Jap and Lige resisted the attack against, 
perhaps, overwhelming odds—and what had 
been their fate? 

It was like Jap to resist, even to the death, 
rather than be taken; and then those blood 
stains on the rocks, they meant something omi- 
nous. 

As he paused for a moment in the edge of 
the small clearing, in the midst of which Jap’s 
hut stood, his heart misgave him as he noticed 
the unusual quiet that hung over the place. 

None of the familiar tow-heads of the noisy 
brood of “young uns” were to be seen, and, 
although the air was mild and pleasant, the 
door was tightly closed. 

A thin smoke curling up from the mud- 
daubed chimney was the only external evi- 
dence of the hut’s habitation. 

As Seth pushed open the door and entered 
the room, Nancy gave a sharp cry of fear which 
ended in a dismal wail when she recognized the 
intruder. 

She was crouching down by the fire with 
her last born in her lap, while the rest were 
huddled around her like « startled flock of 
partridges. 

Whar’s Jap?” queried Seth, laconically. 

At this interrogation Nancy only elevated 
her voice, which. received additional emphasis 
from the chorus of tow-heads surrounding her, 
and mournfully shook her head until Seth re- 
peated his question in a still sharper tone. 

“Gone! They ’ve tuck im!” moaned Nancy, 
rocking herself to and fro in the abandonment 
of grief. 

“ Who's tuck ’im?” demanded Seth. 

“Them guvermint devils hev,” cried Nancy, 
fiercely. “I'd a fit ef I’d a hed eny thin’ 
ter fit em wid; but hit twarn’t no use, so I 
begged ’em ter let ‘im loose, an’ I mout jes’ ez 
well hev talked ter th’ ball-knob yan, fur all 
th’ good I done, I mout. They tuck ’im right 
stret along.” 

“War’e ketched at work?” asked Seth, mean- 
ingly. 

“No, ’e warn’t; ’e war hyer in bed! they 
mouten’t a tuck ’im at all, on’y they seed ’im 
yan an’ they seed ’im hyer.” 

“Warn’t ’e hurt eny? Thar wur blood on 
th’ rocks over yan,” continued Seth, nodding 
in the direction where the mill had stood. 

“No, ’e warn’t hurt; but some o’ ’em war,” 
answered Nancy, lowering her voice. “He 
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*lowed ez ’e mout a kilt one,” she continued in 
the same low undertone. 

“One o’ ’em that kem hyer hed a lot o’ rags 
tied ‘round ’is head. Hit wur all kivered up. 
*T war ‘im ez seed Jap an’ knowed ’im.” 

* How'd ’e git hyer, eny way?” questioned 
Seth, wonderingly. How’d ’e git frum over 
yan an’ them arter ‘im ?” 

“He slode down th’ slop shute, an’ creeped 
along th’ clift like, an’ ’em a breakin’ in th’ door 
right over ’is head,” cried Nancy, with a sud- 
den burst of exultation in her voice. “ He 
tuck offen ’is close ez smelt o’ th’ slop, an’ put 
‘em under th’ big rock in th’ hath thar, an’ went 
tu bed, ’e did. He mout a got off but fur th’ 
man ez seed ‘im,” she concluded, her voice sink- 
ing to a whisper, then rising to a wail again as 
the thought of her desolation rose before her. 
“Oh! Seth, wat’s ter come er me an’ th’ young 
uns, an’’im tuck away? Ef ye love yer brother 
Jap ez ye orter, Seth, can’t ye holp ter git ’im 
loose? Can’t ye git ’im outen thar clutches? 
He’s bin a powerful luvin’ brother tu ye Seth, 
ez ye know, an’ named ’is fus’ an’ las’ chile, tu, 
arter ye, an’ now ’e’s tuck off from ’em, an’ th’ 
law’s down agin ’im,” she wailed afresh. 

“When th’ law gits holt er a feller hits wus- 
ser nor a turkle,” replied Seth, meditatively ; 
“but Nancy, [’'m a goin’ ter du wat I kin ter 
git “im loose. 
tuck off” 

“Seth, wat on th’ face o’ th’ yearth ar’ ye up 
ter?” interrogated Nancy, when somewhat later 
he came from a corner of the cabin habited in 
the slop-stained suit of jeans Jap had secreted 
under the hearth. 

“Nancy, I’m startin’ out arter Jap, an’ ef 
thar’s eny way ter git that thar law turkle ter 
let go hits grip on’im, I’m goin’ ter du hit. 
Seth Harlow ain’t th’ man ter let ’is brother 
git inter trouble, an’ me not try ter git ’im 
out.” 

“Seth, fur marcy sake don’t let no trouble 
git a holt on ye tu!” called out Nancy, as he 
strode down the hill, settlementward, his long 
rifle on his shoulder. 


Git me them thar close ez Jap 


% % % % * 

The scene changes. Lovely hills, verdure 
clad, rear their graceful forms aloft; but here 
enlightenment is every where apparent. The 
wild beauty of cliff and ravine is domesticated, 
and we behold nature and man in the friend- 
liest relations. High up the precipitous rocks 
the wild brier and smilax trace across their 
rugged surface bright crimson paths like veins 
of fire, and dense copse-wood clothes their 
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rounded sides as in the mountain fastnesses we 
have but lately left, yet in the verdant hollow 
encircled by these hills man has fashioned his 
abiding place, and here the capital of the State 
reposes, dreamy, serene, and picturesque. 

It was the morning set for Jap’s trial, and 
as he sat in the hall of justice, surrounded only 
by those who sought to deprive him of liberty, 
perchance of life, the ominous shadow of the 
law seemed even more appalling than he had 
at first pictured it, and cowed and subdued he 
little resembled the fearless mountaineer who 
had fought so bravely and desperately in de- 
fense of the still. 

While the officer whom Jap had felled with 
the massive bar of wood was in the midst of 
his convicting testimony, there was some un- 
usual stir about the door of the court-room, 
and then a travel-stained, uncouth-looking in- 
dividual, with the unmistakable air of a back- 
woodsman, and carrying a long rifle of old- 
time make in his hand, strode forward, walking 
boldly up to where the commissioner sat. 

The oddity of dress and manner drew all 
eyes to him, even those of Jap, which grew 
much larger than their ordinary ample size 
when he recognized the intruder to be his 
brother Seth. 

“ Jedge,” began Seth, removing his ’coon- 
skin cap with a bow that was born not of the 
drawing-room, nor bred of court etiquette, but 
which, nevertheless, contained the full portion 
of deference necessary to the occasion, “ye 
hev got th’ wrong man. 
cent.” 

“Who are you?” sternly demanded the pre- 
siding officer, as he surveyed Seth’s tall, lank 
figure from head to feet. 

“T’m th’ feller ez cracked this yere chap’s 
noggin, an’ what laid out th’ tother one at th’ 
still over yan,” answered Seth, cooly, as he 
leaned on his long rifle and calmly returned 
the commissioner’s stare. 

“T’m th’ feller ez slid down th’ slop-shute 
an’ got away when them spotters tuck the still. 
I’ve got on them same close ez I slid down in,” 
he added, frankly. “Yer kin smell ’em ef ye 
gits near enough.” 

Jap, who until this moment was too amazed 
for speech, now attempted to address the com- 
missioner. 

“Shet up!” interrupted Seth, briskly. 


This man air inner- 


“Du 


ye s’pose I’m a goin’ ter let a peace’ble, quiet 
nabor, what’s got a wife an’ a passal o’ young 
uns, be tried and sentenced on for what I hev 
Not much I hain’t,” he added, smiling 


did? 
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blandly around upon the court. “I’m a bad 
un, they say,” he went on; “but I hain’t that 
much o’ a sneak,” bringing his rifle down on 
the floor with resounding force, as if by way 
of emphasis. “Now, jes’ look hyer at me, 
stranger, an’ tell th’ jedge ef I hain’t th’ feller 
what giv’ ye that rap on th’ noggin with th’ 
door-bar up yan at th’ still.” 

The officer thus challenged, closely scruti- 
nized his rugged features, and then reluctantly 
acknowledged that Seth must have been the 
one who attacked him, and not the man then 
under arrest. 

Jap, still dazed at the unexpected turn affairs 
had taken, made another effort to contradict 
Seth in his strange statement, but was as 
promptly hushed up again. 

It was only after he was released on his 
brother’s testimony, and Seth was arrested on 
his own, that Jap found an opportunity to 
reach Seth’s ear. 

“Seth, wat ar ye up tu enyhow, gittin’ yer- 
self in this yere fix, un’ takin’ th’ blame on tu 
yesself, an’ ye a’ knowin’ whar hit oughter 
Tes’?” 

“Jap,” responded Seth, in equally cautious 
tones, “ Nancy and the young uns ar’ a waitin’ 
fur ye in th’ cabin on th’ hill-side. I tole ’em 
I'd send ye back, an’ I low ter du hit. I’m 
older’n ye; I use ter tote ye *bout when ye 
wus jes’ a leetle mite uf a chap. I hain’t got 
no wife nur young uns, an’ I knows jes’ wot 
I’m a-doin uf. Now ye shet right up, an’ don’t 
say nothin’ more ’bout it,” he commanded, im- 
peratively, as Jap made another attempt to 
remonstrate. 

“Ye see this yere rifle I’ve brung ye? Ye 
hev’ shooted with hit, an’ ye knows hit will 
tumble hits game ev’ry time; an’ Jap, this ar’ 
fur Buck Fowler,” he added, full of meaning. 

“Seth,” began Jap once more, “ye shan’t 
hev my blame restin’”— 

“T say, shet up, Jap, an’ don’t be a consarned 
fool!” Seth interrupted, sharply, and turned 
resolutely away. 

Many, many times afterward did Jap, with 
a huskiness in his voice, and a suspicious dim- 
ness in his eyes, repeat to Nancy, almost word 
for word, this parting with Seth. It was only 
now in the monotonous quietude of his moun- 
tain home that Jap began fully to realize the 
magnanimous import of the sacrifice his brother 
had made for him; his brother who was even 
now a prisoner behind those high, gray walls 
that shut him in from freedom and the world, 


holding him in their merciless clutches for life, 
consigned to a living tomb through all the 
long, weary years that still pertained to his 
vigorous life. What a terrible sentence it 
seemed ! 

Jap would sit for. hours at a time looking 
out across the broad, free range of hills, stretch- 
ing out invitingly so far away, and brood over 
these things, thinking pityingly of the pris- 
oner who had given up all for him. 

Never before had liberty seemed so sweet a 
boon, nor those hills so pleasing a sight, and 
Seth had so loved freedom and these self-same 
hills. 

His greatest joy had been to wander over 
them, rifle in hand, sometimes for days together. 
His whole life until that fatal time had been 
spent among their wild freshness; yet now, 
what a fearful change! 

Had it not been for Nancy and the young 
ones Jap would rather have shared the sen- 
tence with his ill-fated brother than to have 
been beset always with these gnawing thoughts 
that gave him no peace nor rest. 

What was freedom to him, when he knew 
so well how dearly it had been purchased! 
What was the yellow sunlight or the blue 
sky, when those bare, gray walls that shut in 
Seth seemed ever to loom up before him and 
darken his existence! 

He had never even fulfilled Seth’s last re- 
quest when he gave him the rifle, for when he 
came back to his hill-side cabin Buck Trowler 
had betaken himself to a less dangerous local- 
ity, and the judgment that was to have been 
meted out to him was still delayed in its exe- 
cution. 

Seven years passed away. Though long and 
dreary ones to Jap, filled, as they were, with 
disquieting reflections, yet only to Seth, in his 
dismal prison home, did their full length seem 
an eternity. Seven years—each one an age 
of utter hopelessless—and then one morning he 
was summoned to the warden’s office and told 
that he was free. Free! The words fell but 
vaguely on his ears, as sounds that held no 
meaning. In those seven, long weary years, 
with the future only to be a sad repetition of 
the past, the very significance of the words 
had become lost to him. What import did 
they convey to one who, for life—aye, not for 
hours or days, or months or years, but for life, 
had been consigned to impenetrable and piti- 
less walls? 

Again they spoke to him, trying to make 
him comprehend that he was indeed free. 
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He understood them more fully when they 
explained that his brother was dead, and on 
his death-bed had confessed to the killing of 
the revenue officer at the moonshine still seven 
years before, and for which crime an innocent 
man had voluntarily suffered that his brother 
might go free. 

The Governor, on learning these facts, had 
issued a pardon for Seth, and he was free. 

Some months after, when Seth had gone 
home to work and care for the wife and chil- 
dren of his dead brother, there tarried with 
him one night a passing stranger, who lived 
among the farthest hills whose tops grew pur- 
ple in the distance that lay between them and 
Seth’s home. 

In the fire-side chat over a social pipe, Seth 
learned for the first time that Buck Trowler 
had removed to this far range of hills and 
dwelt near his present guest. 
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A day or two later Seth took his long rifle, 
and, after carefully cleaning and loading it, 
placed it on his shoulder and went forth. 

When he returned several days later he 
bore no game, and looked weary and worn, as 
if he had taken a long journey. 

When Nancy, with pardonable curiosity, 
questioned him in regard to his jaunt, he an- 
swered briefly, as was his wont, 

“T hev’ jes’ bin to square a leetle account. 
Hit’s settled now,” and then threw himself on 
the bed, exhausted. 

Nancy looked at him wonderingly, but asked 
no further questions. 

A long time afterward she heard that Buck 
Trowler’s body had been found, face downward, 
in the creek near his cabin, with a rifle shot 
through his heart. 

As Fatty Hawkins had predicted long ago, 
his “jedgmint had overtaken him.” 


Henry Cleveland Wood. 


IN MEMORIAM—PAUL H. HAYNE. 


No battle note, nor pomp of arms reversed, 


Nor tuck of drum shall be his last requiem; 


But in our hearts his memory is hearsed, 


And in our love we build his Mausoleum. 


The pure in heart! As little children hear 


In the still night the purling of a fountain, 


Lulling their dreams, come like the messenger 
Whose feet are beautiful upon the mountain; 


So to life’s troubled dream his songs have given 
Preludes of higher themes, as if the proem 
Of songs the great archangels sing in heaven 
Lived in his verse and found his life a poem. 
Will Wallace Harney. 


HERE are other pens in this Southern land 
i of ours that might do more justice to the 
character and genius of the man whom to-day 
the South mourns—the man who has won for 
himself, as none other ever did, the name of 
Southern Poet. But no one can bring to the 
task deeper appreciation of his heroic and 
noble qualities; a higher estimate of his su- 
perior worth; a more profound consciousness 
of his intellectual and poetic gifts; a warmer 
sympathy, cemented by years of intimate cor- 
respondence, or a tenderer throb of heart over 
his unexpected departure, than the writer who 
attempts to give below some of the salient 
features of this brave and beautiful life. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne was born in Charles- 
ton, January 1, 1830. Of gentle English blood 
and lineage, his ancestors came from Shrop- 
shire, England, in the colonial days, and set- 
tled among the Huguenots, in Charleston, 
South Carolina. He would seem to have been 


‘‘A dreamer of dreams born out of his due time,” 


and much better fitted by his native instincts 
for old-world culture and lore, by his keen 
sympathies with the scholarship and the liter- 
ature of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
worthies, and by his passionate love for the 
land of his ancestors, for a birthplace among 
English meads and lanes than amid the new 
and undeveloped civilization of this western 
world, I recall a sonnet which he sent me 
years ago in manuscript, in which his yearn- 
ing after the old home finds expression : 


“I dream—I dream of Shropshire’s meadow grass, 
Its grazing herds and sweet hay-scented air ; 
An ancient hall near a slow rivulet’s mouth ; 
A church vine-clad; a grave-yard glooming south. 
These are the scenes through which I fain would 
pass ; 
There lived my sires, whose sacred dust is there.’’ 


But, born an American and a South Caro- 
linian, he was loyally true to his birthright 
bonds, as all the history of his later manhood 
nobly testifies. His family, from its first in- 
troduction into South Carolina, occupied a 
prominent place in civil and military affairs; 
and Revolutionary annals furnish proof of the 
heroism with which some of the Haynes laid 
down their lives for their adopted country. 
They were always more or less conspicuous in 
public affairs. His uncle, Robert Y. Hayne, 
was one of the most noted Southern statesmen 
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of his day; he was governor of South Carolina 
at a period when to hold such an office was 
more of an honor than it has been in these 
later times, the friend and coadjutor of John 
C. Calhoun, and the well-matched opponent of 


Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 


States. Lieutenant Hayne, the father of the 
poet, was a naval officer, and died early, at sea, 
when his only child was an infant. His mother 
was of the best English stock; and to her gen- 
tle guidance the whole training of the boy was 
intrusted, and well did she perform the double 
parental office toward him. There lie before 
me letters written in her beautiful old age (for 
it is but a few years since she died), full of 
Christian tenderness and pride in this, her 
only child. In one of her son’s letters, speak- 
ing of the lovely characteristics and exquisite 
softness of mind, manner, and appearance, 
which was so observable in his mother, Mr. 
Hayne says: “An artist who came to Copse 
Hill once, to paint a portrait of myself which 
had been ordered by a friend, was so struck 
by the high-bred gentleness and purity and 
refinement of my mother that he could only 
liken her to an old piece of rare Sevres china, 
a little touched and veined by the use and wear 
of years, but, nevertheless, a bit of rare Sevres 
still.” 

Mr. Hayne was educated in his native city 
of Charleston. At the period of which we 
write this city was probably one of the most 
refined and cultivated in America. Its original 
settlement had been largely of English and 
Huguenot stock, and to the traditions of their 
ancestry the inhabitants clung tenaciously, so 
that up to the period of the late war there was, 
perhaps, less intermingling of other blood than 
in any other city on the continent. This gave 
a certain bias and tone to its peculiar society, 
and few cities could boast a more literary at- 
mosphere than existed in the days of Legaré, 
Robert Y. Hayne, John C. Calhoun, the Pinck- 
neys, the Middletons, the Grimkes, the Man- 
nings, the Ravanels, and other names scarcely 
less distinguished. 

After his graduation at South Carolina Col- 
lege Mr. Hayne studied law, and was admitted 
in his early manhood to the bar. But nature 
did not intend that he should follow the tradi- 
tions of his family and become a statesman. 
There was a distinguished knot of bright spirits 
about him who sympathized with him in his 
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absorbing love for literature. It was not long 
before young Hayne discovered that it would 
not be easy to yoke himself to his profession. 
Already he had begun to be known as an am- 
bitious and vigorous writer, who had drunk so 
deeply of the pure “ well of English undefiled” 
as to unfit him, in a degree, for the writs and 
the briefs of a lawyer’s desk. 

Along with Henry Timrod and others he be- 
came a constant contributor to the Southern 
Literary Messenger, the well-known belles-let- 
tres monthly so long published in Richmond, 
Virginia. But, not content with this outlet for 
their teeming literary abundance, these young 
poets and scholars determined to have a literary 
organ of their own. Accordingly, Russell's 
Magazine was established, and Paul Hayne, 
then not more than twenty-three, was chosen 
its first editor. The enterprise was successfully 
carried on, and this enthusiastic band of young 
writers gave themselves up with keen delight 
to literary life. 

William Gilmore Simms, himself a South 
Carolinian, and one of our earliest Southern 
novelists, was the Corypheeus of these young 
aspirants after literary fame; and at “the little 
suppers” which he was accustomed to give at 
his beautiful home, where wit and wine, philos- 
ophy, poetry, and literature gave wings to the 
flitting hours, these authors of the future spent 
many evenings of rare enjoyment. 

Mr. Hayne first appeared in 1855 as an au- 
thorin book form. His earliest volume of poems 
was brought out by Ticknor & Co., Boston. Two 
or three years previous to this he had been mar- 
tied to Mary Middleton Michel, of his own 
city, the only daughter of an eminent French 
physician, and a granddaughter of General De 
Michel, of the Imperial Army of France. A 
fairer path has rarely opened before any cone 
than now seemed to stretch smooth and radi- 
ant before our young poet. Every aspiration 
of his soul seemed to be within his reach, every 
reasonable requirement had fulfillment. He 
had the advantage of quite a distinguished ap- 
pearance, was slightly built, and of medium 
height, with a graceful, lithe figure, a fine oval 
face, with starry, magnetic eyes that glowed 
with responsive sympathy. He had abundant 
dark hair, thrown back from a high, fair fore- 
head, and his manners were urbane and cour- 
teous to a remarkable degree. He was the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful home, the old mansion in 
which he was born, with its extensive and em- 
bowered grounds in the heart of his native city; 
a fine, large library; ample, if not luxurious 


provision for all the future; a finished educa- 
tion; a chastened ambition, yet so full of fervor 
that it was ready to dare whatever might lead 
it up the steeps of coveted fame; wide leisures, 
without which the true poet can hardly breathe; 
troops of responsive friends; an unworked field 
of poetic adventure before him, and, above all, 
a lovely wife whose sympathies were in such 
perfect unison with his own that her very being 
seemed bound up in his success. Could any 
human eye have foreseen at this period of un- 
alloyed enjoyment what reverses were to try 
this buoyant soul, what losses were to leave him 
wrecked of fortune, what dire catastrophies 
were to sweep away home, friends, hope, all, be- 
fore this young singer should become, through 
the stress of fiery trial and bitter ordeal and 
of nobly borne misfortunes through which the 
iron was wrought into his blood, that which he 
had from his boyhood aspired to be, the Poet 
of his Southern Land? 

Mr. Hayne’s first venture was so well re- 
ceived by the critical public that it was fol- 
lowed by a second volume of poems in 1857. 
This book also had such recognition that in 
1860 a third collection was brought out. All 
these combined to give him a foremost position 
among younger Southern writers. The estab- 
lished poets of the North, Bryant, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and oth- 
ers accepted him as one of the literary guild, 
and held out to him a hand of kindly welcome. 
His acquaintance with these and other leading 
literary men of the North began early, and 
continued unbroken, despite the fortunes of 
war, which threatened the disruption of all 
kinds of ties, to the very close of Mr. Hayne’s 
life. Several times before the war had he 
made pilgrimages to the homes of these men, 
bringing to them such appreciation as never 
can be unweleome to the heart of genuine 
genius. 

When the civil war broke out Mr. Hayne 
did not, as his always somewhat frail health 
might have induced him to do, seclude himself 
among his books; but with manly resolution 
and unselfish ardor he turned his back upon 
all beloved pursuits and threw himself, like 
the patriot he was, into the contest. His deli- 
cacy of constitution unfitted him forthe rougher 
service of the field, but he served as a defender 
of Fort Sumter, and was a staff officer as long 
as his health would permit him to remain on 
duty. Like the German warrior-poet, Korner, 
whose lyre was more than his sword, his war- 
lyrics stirred the Southern heart like the blast 
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of a trumpet during all the four years’ strug- 
gle; and by many a camp-fire did the South- 
ern soldiers pore over them, gaining strength 
from their mettled lines for the trials they 
were called to bear. Who does not remember 
his poem on Stuart; his fine ode, “ My Moth- 
erland ;” his stirring lines, “ Beyond the Poto- 
mac;” his “ Battle of Charleston Harbor’? It 
would not be easy to estimate the influence of 
such poems as these upon the soldiers who read 
them by their pitch-pine fires, as they lay wait- 
ing for the morrow’s fight; and, like the Ger- 
man poet’s war-songs too, they wielded more 
influence than the stoutest blade. 

During the bombardment of Charleston Mr. 
Hayne’s beautiful home fell a sacrifice in the 
conflagration of the city. Nothing was saved 
from the general devastation but the ancestral 
silver, the accumulations of many generations, 
reaching back probably to the old Skropshire 
manor-house. This had been some time before 
deposited for safe-keeping in the vaults of a 
bank at Columbia, South Carolina. But, as if 
to make the wreck of fortune as supreme 
as possible, in General Sherman’s memorable 
“march to the sea” even this silver also was 
swept along in the train of the conqueror. 
Never but once did I know of my friend mak- 
ing any allusion to this loss. Some years after, 
in one of his letters, he wrote with some little 
sparkle of humor, “All the silver at present 
in my house has come from the Cornwall 
mines.” He had not even the satisfaction of 
bartering it for bread, as did his friend Tim- 
rod. In Mr. Hayne’s Life of him he patheti- 
cally wrote, “ We have eaten two silver pitch- 
ers, one or two dozen silver forks, several 
sofas, innumerable chairs, and—a huge bed- 
stead!” These Charleston exiles were denied 
the comfort, if comfort it could be, of saying, 
“We have devoured one great salver, two 
tankards, and our old silver soup-tureen!” 

But our brave-hearted poet had no thought 
of giving himself up to sullen gloom, useless 
defiance, or vain regrets. A little patrimony 
remained to him among the pines of Upper 
Georgia, and, having erected in the midst of 
these eighteen acres a simple wooden cottage, 
he carried thither his wife, his mother, and 
only child, the son who has, in a measure, in- 
herited his father’s gift of verse, and settled 
himself down with the determination to strug- 
gle single-handed with his fate, and compel 
his brains to support him. In the hard years 
which followed the war the struggle at times 
became desperate, and my heart has often 


ached over the eloquent pages in which, with 
the intimacy of friendship, he would detail the 
trying odds against which he fought. Practi- 
cal friends would sometimes entreat him to 
engage in some active business whereby bread 
might be easier won than by brain-work, for 
which at that time there was no demand in the 
South, and no outlet for Southern writers in 
the North. But, true to his vocation and the 
spiritual instincts of the poet, he turned a deaf 
ear to all their pleadings. In one of his let- 
ters he wrote to this effect: “They would have 
me rush into the rough arena, where men are 
fighting for their living, and be mixed up with 
the jostle and the jar. What am I, to encoun- 
ter such odds as this? It would be to none 
effect, for the throng would rush over me. 
No! no! by my brain—by my literary craft— 
I will win my bread and water; by my pen I 
will live, or I will starve!” 

But as the years went on, “ Copse Hill” (the 
name of his little domain) began to assume a 
cheerful, sunny aspect under the fostering and 
skillful hand of the heroic wife, whose courage 
never failed, aided as she was by the faithful ser- 
vant, Edmund, who still clung to them through 
their years of misfortune. The cottage became 
embowered in jasmine, honeysuckle, and wild 
roses; the inclosures were green and fragrant 
with shrubberies and flowers, and the virgin soil 
of the garden yielded every thing in the way 
of vegetables, strawberries, melons, peaches, 
and grapes that the little household could de- 
sire. Within doors the bright-hearted, loyal 
wife made “a sunshine in a shady place.” She 
became her husband’s helper, not only as cha- 
telaine of his little establishment, but as his 
amanuensis and private secretary. As corre- 
spondence poured in upon him from most of 
the literary people of his own country, as well 
as many of those best known abroad, it fell to 
her lot to answer hundreds of letters in her 
husband’s behalf, a task she was glad to as- 
sume in order to spare the tax on his delicate 
health. 

A letter from a gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood tells me of the picture that often met his 
eye as he entered the little library of the cot- 
tage on a summer morning: “ Mr. Hayne, sit- 
ting apart at his desk, absorbed in literary 
work which had to go off probably by the 
evening’s post; the busy little wife with a great 
basket, containing the morning’s mail before 
her, opening scores of papers to observe for 
what purpose they were sent, and to mark in 
them what she thought should meet her hus- 
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band’s eye; unsealing letters, making herself 
mistress of their contents, and laying aside such 
as she herself could answer without troubling 
him; her nimble scissors by her side, making 
clippings, like any editor, of such material as 
might be wanted for reference.” 

How much is due to this frail, yet brave- 
hearted woman for all our Southern poet has 
been able to accomplish, none can estimate. 
Her unceasing care was to keep the delicate 
spirit from being fretted by the moil and wear 
of the res anguste domi, and this she contin- 
ued to do to the very end. 

But in this seclusion, which indeed became a 
very oasis of peace and rest amid the desert of 
misfortunes that had swept like a simoom over 
the poet’s life, he did not lose sight of the great 
world beyond. Occasionally he came forth 
from his retreat, and made Northern tours, 
visiting the White Mountains, looking in upon 
Dr. Holmes, at Boston, Longfellow, at Nahant, 
and Whittier, at Danvers or Amesbury, being 
received every where with the same cordiality 
as of old. 

His first volume published after the war was 
a collection of his friend Timrod’s poems, en- 
riched by as pathetic a biographical sketch of 
him as the annals of literature can show. As 
Southey may be said to have made the fame of 
Kirke White by his Life of him and the rescue 
of his Literary Remains, so Mr. Hayne may be 
said largely to have erected Timrod’s fame. He 
would never have been widely known in the 
South, and not at all in the North, but for this 
volume. 

Mr. Hayne’s literary labors went on unre- 
mittingly. Two more volumes of poems were 
published in the course of the next few years. 
His contributions to Northern magazines and 
journals were more frequent as he became more 
widely known; and the recognition he so pa- 
tiently waited for was granted, though too 
grudgingly, at last. One could hardly open 
the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, 
Harper's, or other well-known publications, 
without meeting poems from his pen. Indeed, 
within the last few years of his life, literary 
engagements were pressed upon him beyond 
his strength to meet; and, although the wolf 
was no longer at the door, still the same bread- 
winning necessity was laid upon him. How 
often has he plaintively written, “I am lan- 
guid, ill, and weak; I am not fit for work, yet 
work I must, for there are emergencies to be 
met which common manliness date not shirk. 
I would lie fallow, as you entreat that I should, 
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but I wish you could see the demands that lie 
on my table for poems; and poems to me are 
more than the idealities of life. This they are, 
for I could not live without their sustaining 
influence, but they mean bread and meat as 
well.” 

Unburdened hours and broad margins of 
leisure, so necessary to the unwarped develop- 
ment of the poet’s ideal life, belonged in a 
measure to Mr. Hayne, under the shadow of 
his pines. But still he was in large degrees 
cut off from the society of cultured men, and 
from that attrition of mind with mind which 
is in itself a source of inspiration. His near- 
est large town, the city of Augusta, was sixteen 
miles away; and he was constantly separated 
from libraries, the very tools of his craft. He 
managed to gather together, however, a fresh 
library of his own, which nevertheless could 
but poorly take the place of the one burnt in 
Charleston. But there is little evidence of 
these lacks in his writings, for he kept himself 
in every respect fully abreast of the age. They 
are rich with 


“The still, sad music of humanity,” 


even though there were probably days together 
in which no face met his beyond those of his 
own household. Indeed, the life that he led 
at Copse Hill was singularly fitted to develop 
and foster that keen love for nature, which is 
his most striking characteristic. Not Words- 
worth himself ever drew closer to her heart, 
or won from her coy reserve so successfully 
the inner secrets of her being; and as 


never does betray 
The heart that loves her,” 


we know that this life of seclusion was full of 
a quiet happiness which no wealth could pur- 
chase. Here he gave himself up to that inti- 
mate communion with woods and streams and 
hills and vales, and all that goes to make up 
the charm of this beautiful outward world, 
with a rapture only known to the real poet’s 
heart. He held the key to all Nature’s moods 
and phases, especially interpreting them to the 
Southern heart, which had never before known 
such interpretations. 

We do not think that as yet our Southern 
people are roused to a full sense of what Hayne 
has done for their fatherland in this respect. 
We challenge the country at large to show us 
a poet who stood as a high-priest of Nature so 
near her altar as he. Bryant has been called 
our truest native singer, whose verse finds its 
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best inspiration amid forests and hills; but his 
worship is colder, his enthusiasm less fervid 
and hearty, and his insight into the heart of 
things less minute and keen than Hayne’s. 
The latter had a naturalist’s patience of inves- 
tigation and observation. Not White of Sel- 
borne himself, nor Thoreau, nor John Bur- 
roughs had a quicker eye for or a more micro- 
scopic research after the veiled mysteries which 
Nature only reveals to her few most loving 
worshipers. None of her phases were indif- 
ferent to him; and there was not an hour, from 
dawn to midnight, which he did not compel to 
yield up the secret of its charm. 

His birth upon the sea-coast bred in him a 
love for ocean sights and sounds, and he often 
wrote with rapture on 


“The sharp, sweet kisses of the sea.” 


Many are the fine lyrics that are haunted all 
through by the moan of the billows or the 
booming dash of the waves. Who has caught 
with lighter touch and color the changeful 
beauty of sky and cloud and water? The 
beating rain and the stridulous wind were to 
him Nature’s great organ-pipes, from which 
his deft hand drew the most reverberant music. 
He found meanings in the “ Mists,” in “The 
Life Forest,” in “ Woodland Phases,” in “Mid- 
night Thunder,” in “ Winter Night Winds,” 
in “ Midsummer Twilight,” in “ The Song of 
the Mocking-bird,” and a thousand such themes 
as other American poets have but faintly whis- 
pered of. 

But for the pines of his adopted State he 
seemed to have a special passion. In turning 
over the leaves of the large, handsome volume 
of his collected work (published by Lothrop, 
Boston, 1882), one is struck with the number 
of poems suggested by them, and with the 
variety of moods which the study of them has 
engendered. We may name here a few of the 
finer ones: “The Aspect of the Pines,” “The 
Pine’s Mystery,” “The Dryad of the Pines,” 
“The Voice of the Pines,” and still others in 
which the musical chord, while held through- 
out to the minor key, has yet in each poem 
a distinct music of its own. Were space al- 
lowed we would quote in full one or more of 
these poems; but we must content ourselves 
with a touch of their quality, taken from the 
one last named: 

“Ah! can it be the antique tales are true? 

Doth some lone Dryad haunt the breezeless air, 

Fronting yon bright immitigable blue, 


And wildly breathing all her wild soul through 
That strange unearthly music of despair? 


“Or can it be that ages since, storm-tossed 
And driven far inland from the roaring lea, 

Some baffled ocean spirit, worn and lost, 

Here through dry summer's dearth and winter's frost 
Yearns for the sharp, sweet kisses of the sea? 


**Whate’er the spell, I hearken and am dumb, 
Dream-touched, and musing in the tranquil morn; 
All woodland sounds—the pheasant’s gusty drum, 
The mock-bird’s fugue, the droning insect’s ham— 
Searce heard for that strange, sorrowful voice for- 
lorn 


is marked with 
an Ariel-like fancy, suggestive of Keats or Shel- 
ley; its imagery is of the most delicate tissue 
that the imagination can weave, and it is in- 
formed through and through with an idyllic 
grace that leads one’s thoughts back to Theoc- 
ritus. And this is only one, cited as an exam- 
ple of not a few of the same class. 

As the poet of classic themes, there is some- 
thing about Mr. Hayne that reminds one very 
strongly of William Morris; and we can say 
this with perfect freedom, inasmuch as most of 
his classic poems were written before “The 
Earthly Paradise” was republished in this 
country. There is the same simplicity of dic- 
tion, the same archaic inversions, and fully as 
deep an insight into the magical changes of 
the outdoor world. © Daphles,” “The Moun- 
tain of the Lovers,” “Glaucus,” * Cambyses,” 
“The Vengeance of Diana,” and still others, 
belong to this class. We would like to linger 
over them, and point out their beauty and their 
strength, but our space does not admit of any 
minute criticism. 

Among the very sweetest and most tender 
of our poet’s lyrics are those which have some 
kinship with the themes of which Longfellow 
is so fond, Home, Heart, and Heaven. To one 
who holds a clew to the inner meaning of many 
of these poems, they are very touching; for in 
few of his moods could the lover-like husband 
ever forget the tender wife who proved to his 
muse a constant inspiration. Read “The Bonny 
Brown Hand,” “Sweetheart, Good-bye,” «The 
Anniversary,” and poems of this character, and 
see what occult meanings lie between their 
lines. 

As a writer of odes for special occasions Mr. 
Hayne was happy and skillful to an unusual 
degree, and no poet in the country had, per- 
haps, so frequent demands upon his gifts. 
His “ Ballad of the Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain” is all alive with patriotic enthusiasm. 
His “ Yorktown Centennial Ode” burns with 
the same fire. His odes read at Charleston 
and Savannah were very grateful to the peo- 


His fine poem “ Muscadines ’ 
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ple of those cities, and won him high praise 
by their classic elegance. Within two months 
of his death he had two invitations to prepare 
similar odes for public occasions in the North, 
which his frail condition of health forbade him 
to accept. 

It is not often that a writer excels both in 
prose and poetry. Mr. Hayne wrote many es- 
says, reviews, and various biographical sketches, 
but his forte was the measured line, and we do 
not think that his prose has quite the vigor and 
raciness of his poetry. It is a little too poetic, 
and has a certain quaintness of style which 
would seem to remand it back to the days of 
Izaac Walton and the seventeenth - century 
writers. He was a very painstaking and just 
reviewer, and never wrote a bitter judgment 
for the sake of being true to the critic’s art of 
fault-finding when a kind one could be truth- 
fully uttered. He was too thoroughly saturated 
with the spirit of the old writers, such as Dray- 
ton, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Massinger, Ca- 
rew, and all the brotherhood of them, to be able 
to rid himself of their peculiar flavor, and con- 
sequently his prose was not a modernized prose, 
though it was always eminently graceful. 

As a letter-writer he was supreme, never 
grudging any number of sheets for the enter- 
tainment of his correspondent. He was viva- 
cious, witty, sincere, affectionate; and from a 
correspondence of eighteen years I might se- 
lect such keen criticism, such weighing of lit- 
erary merits, such wisdom about books and 
authors, such delightful gossip about men and 
things as would make a delicious volume of 
ana. His intercourse with the first men of his 
time, at home and abroad, in an epistolary way 
was very extensive; and the letters that were 
constantly passing between him and the liter- 
ary men of England were to the little circle at 
Copse Hill a source of unfailing pleasure; with 
Dean Stanley and Mr. Tennyson, with Rich- 
ard Blackmoor, Algernon Swinburne, Philip 
Bourke Marston, and many others he was in 
the habit of frequent correspondence. I have 
known of his receiving letters of thirty pages 
written by the dear blind hand of the last- 
named poet, and in pages that lie under my 
hand now I might quote expressions of the 
highest appreciation, and even enthusiastic ad- 
miration as well as friendship, for the poet of 
Copse Hill. “I have a dream of coming to 


America some day,” Marston writes, in one of . 


these letters, “and to me coming to America 
largely means meeting and talking with Paul 
Hayne.” 


As a helper to young literary aspirants, Mr. 
Hayne deserves special mention. There was 
scarcely any amount of trouble which he was 
not willing to take to advance the interests of 
those whom he thought really worthy; and 
many a writer, whose name is now recognized 
in the realm of letters, owes, perhaps, his first 
encouragement to this most genial of men and 
poets. He was utterly devoid of that sensitive 
jealousy which sometimes marks the literary 
man. He rejoiced in the prosperity of all, and 
I verily believe that a sentiment of envy or 
rivalry never suggested itself to his noble heart. 
He was in all respects a man of very chival- 
rous and high-bred feeling, incapable of a sor- 
did thought or a selfish and petty act. John 
R. Thompson, for yeurs the accomplished edi- 
tor of the Southern Literary Messenger, and 
one of our most approved Southern writers, 
said of him long since, in a letter on which I 
can not now lay my hand, that he was a ver- 
itable Sir Philip Sidney as to high-hearted 
courtesy, and the purest specimen of what he 
conceived to be the truest type of a chivalrous 
knight that he knew. 

But this long struggle of the buoyant and 
elastic mind with the fettering frailties of the 
delicate frame began to draw to_a close during 
the past winter. In one of his latest letters, 
replying to one written to him giving some 
account of places I had recently visited abroad, 
he says: 

“Meanwhile, your friend here at Copse Hill 
sits in his poor cottage among the pines, listen- 
ing now for the twentieth winter since fate ex- 
exiled him from his State and stripped him of 
every thing but the means of a bare support, 
wondering no longer whether destiny will re- 
lent and give him an opportunity, even at the 
eleventh hour, of realizing with one he loves 
his youthful dream, and visiting the land of his 
fathers, far over the gray Atlantic waves; won- 
dering no longer, for the final decision has been 
against him, and his hair grows white and his 
hands thinner, and the music in the pines speaks 
now of the moaning of seas without a shore, 
billows waste and darkening with no green 
branches from a San Salvador to tell him of a 
fair coast at hand. 

“But, no! let me think that there is some- 
thing better on the waste and through the 
darkness than the verdure of the island that 
greeted the eyes and crowned the dream-of 
the Genoese. I see the star on the forehead 
of that wonderful angel, beheld of St. John in 
Patmos—the angel whose name is Faith—the 
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faith born of the vision of things to be, and 
of dreams to be fulfilled in the fullness of the 
days, and of the glory still waiting in the un- 
clouded revelation. The beauty and the splen- 
dor of the ancient places of the earth, these 
after which, perhaps, I have yearned too deep- 
ly, it has not pleased the All-wise to let me 
see and enjoy. But what matter, O friend of 
mine! what matter? If, after the voyage we 
all must take, I am permitted to pass up the 
shining shores of the country imperishable, and 
to enter a temple fairer than the York Minster 
you describe, and a tabernacle more majestic 
than Westminster, there to worship, not amid 
dead men’s ashes and fugues of broken music, 
but amid such light and harmony as occasion- 
ally, in moments of lofty but still fleeting spir- 
ituality, have overwhelmed while they en- 
chanted me. 

“ How small I often think this earth-life will 
look to us hereafter: its gratification and dis- 
appointment, its triumph and defeat! We may 
smile half-pityingly over them, and especially 
over our trifling ambitions, as one remembers 
and smiles over the wonderful pettiness of his 
far-off childhood, once so momentous to him, 
and fraught with such heart-break.” 

It will be seen how his beautiful and firm 
faith sustained the poet when the hour of trial 
came. Indeed, those who knew him best knew 
all along that but for this strong and overcom- 
ing trust in the goodness and mercy of his God 
and Savior, he never would have been able to 
sustain so manfully his single-handed conflict 
with the misfortunes of life. At times his 
weariness made him long to lay aside the 
mantle of the flesh. He looked into the fu- 
ture with a calm, unblenching eye, and was 
ready to stand face to face with death without 
atremor. One of his last poems, published in 
the May number of Harper, is touching in the 
extreme, exalted as its tender pathos is with 
such ecstatic visions as lift him above earthli- 
ness. With the knowledge of all that this 
poem (Face to Face) reveals, it is hard to read 
it without a dimming of the eye. We should 
like to give it entire, but we can only find 
space for two or three verses. 


FACE TO FACE. 


Sad mortal! couldst thou but know 
What truly it means to die, 
The wings of thy soul would glow 
And the hopes of thy heart beat high ; 
Thou wouldst turn from the Pyrrhonist schools 
And laugh their jargon to scorn, 
As the babble of midnight fools 
Ere the morning of truth be born; 


But I, earth’s madness above, 
In a kingdom of stormless breath, 
I gaze on the glory of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 
Through the splendor of stars impearled 
In the glow of their far-off grace, 
He is soaring, world by world, 
With the souls in his strong embrace; 
Lone ethers unstirred by a wind, 
At the passage of Death grow sweet 
With the fragrance that floats behind 
The flash of his winged retreat ; 
And I, earth’s madness above, 
’Mid a kingdom of tranquil breath, 
Have gazed on the luster of love 
In the unveiled face of Death. 


But beyond the stars and the sun 
I can follow him still on his way, 
Till the pearl-white gates are won 
In the calm of the central day. 
Far voices of fond acclaim 
Thrill down from the place of souls, 
As Death, with a touch like flame, 
Uncloses the goal of goals. 
And from heaven of heavens above 
God speaketh with bateless breath— 
My angel of perfect love 
Is the angel men call Death. 


Again and again his watchful wife writes 
that “He sits languidly in his chair, striving 
to finish up literary work which has been en- 
gaged ;” or that, “ He has laid aside his pen for 
a season, because his hand is too weak to hold 
it;” or that, “He drives abroad daily in the 
May sunshine, trying to gather strength and 
freshness under his pines.” 

The last week in May he went with his wife 
to Macon, Georgia, on the invitation of its cit- 
izens, to a reception tendered him on the an- 
niversary of his marriage day. The cordiality 
with which he was received was extremely 
gratifying to him. “They lavish,” writes Mrs. 
Hayne, “every delicate and tender attention 
upon him, One old veteran, with his arm 
resting upon my husband’s shoulder, said, on 
the evening of the reception, ‘Here is a man 
who can not be bought—a man true to the 
past, a man true to his own!” Mr. Lanier, the 
father of Sydney Lanier, said to me, ‘Your 
husband is as beloved here as my son was in 
Baltimore.’ Speeches and music, introductions 
and recitations from Mr. Hayne’s own poems, 
filled up the enjoyable evening. Altogether, 
this visit to Macon was one of rare pleasure, 
and can never be forgotten.” 

The travelers returned to Copse Hill in early 


June, and Mr. Hayne seemed for a few days 


to be improved ; but it was only the last flicker 
of the candle in its socket. About three weeks 
after a friend and neighbor wrote me as fol- 
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IN THE WHEAT-FIELD. 


lows: “For months our dear friend Hayne 
has been very delicate; through the winter 
and spring literary work has completely ab- 
sorbed him, to the overtaxing of his physical 
powers. A fortnight since he had a slight sea- 
son of unconsciousness, which caused great 
anxiety to the watchful wife and loving son. 
Drs. Campbell and Baker, of Augusta, and 
Dr. Michel, of Montgomery, a brother of Mrs. 
Hayne, were telegraphed for after some days. 
They pronounced this unconsciousness an at- 
tack of paralysis, caused by a clot of blood on 
the brain, and gave reason to his family to fear 
that there was no hope.... I have known 
Mr. Hayne intimately for twenty years, and 
to him can be truly applied the term chivalric. 
He has ever been a knightly gentleman, gen- 
erous, courtly, hospitable, devoid of envy, jeal- 
ousy, or conceit; brave, manly, refined, and 
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gentle; tender to the weak and sympathetic 
toward the sorrowful, responsive to the calls 
of duty, distress, or sorrow, and loyal to every 
body.” 

The fears of the physicians proved too true, 
hope was at an end. The summer days went 
on; but the undaunted and undismayed spirit, 
that had gone so resolutely forward to meet 
every call and obligation of duty, now paused 
and ceased the struggle. He saw the beckon- 
ing hand more clearly than those around him 
did, and he became eager to depart. “ Do not 
seek to detain me,” he whispered; “I long for 
rest.” But within the sacred shadow of these 
last days we may not intrude. They are con- 
secrate to “the solemn dignities of death.” 

On the 7th of July came a telegram freighted 
with the brief but fateful words, “ Paul H. 


Margaret J. Preston. 


IN THE WHEAT-FIELD.* 


When the lids of the virgin Dawn unclose, 


When the earth is fair and the heavens are calm, 


And the early breath of the wakening rose 


Floats on the air in balm, 


I stand breast-high in the pearly wheat 


That ripples and thrills to a’‘sportive breeze 


Borne over the field with its Hermes feet, 


And its subtle odor of Southern seas; 


While out of the infinite azure deep 


The flashing wings of the swallows sweep, 
Buoyant and beautiful, wild and fleet, 
Over the waves of the whispering wheat. 


Aurora faints in the fulgent fire 


Of the Monarch of Morning’s bright embrace, 
And the summer day climbs higher and higher 

Up the cerulean space; 
The pearl-tints fade from the radiant grain, 

And the sportive breeze of the ocean dies, 
And soon in the noontide’s soundless rain 

The field seems graced by a million eyes; 
Each grain with a glance from its lidded fold, 
As bright as a gnome’s in his mine of gold, 
While the slumbrous glamor of beam and heat 
Glides over and under the windless wheat. 


“Reprinted from Home and Farm, August 1, 182. 
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Yet the languid spirit of lazy Noon, 

With its minor and Morphean music rife, 
Is pulsing in low, voluptuous tune 

With summer’s lust of life. 


Hark! to the droning of drowsy wings, 


To the honey-bees as they go and come, 
To the “ boomer”* scarce rounding his sultry rings, 
The gnat’s small horn, and the beetle’s hum; 
And hark to the locust !—Noon’s one shrill song, 
Like the tingling steel of an elfin gong, 
Grows lower through quavers of long retreat 
To swoon on the dazzled and distant wheat. 


Now Day declines! and his shafts of might 
Are sheathed in a quiver of opal haze; 

Still through the chastened, but magic, light, 
What sunset grandeurs blaze! 

For the sky, in its mellowed luster, seems 
Like the realm of a master poet’s mind— 

A shifting kingdom of splendid dreams— 
With fuller and fairer truths behind; 

And the changeful colors that blend or part, 

Ebb like the tides of a living heart, 


And the splendor melts and the shadows meet, 


" And the tresses of Twilight trail over the wheat. 

iW Thus Eve creeps slowly and shyly down, 

1 And the gurgling notes of the swallows cease, 

i They flicker aloft through the foliage brown, 

i} In the ancient vesper peace; 

i But a step like the step of a conscious fawn 

i Is stealing—with many a pause—this way, 
Till the hand of my Love through mine is drawn, 

it Her heart on mine in the tender ray; 


j O hand of the lily, O heart of truth, 
O Love, thou art faithful and fond as Ruth; 
But I am the gleaner—of kisses—Sweet, 
While the starlight dawns on the dimpling wheat! 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


*The humble, or as commonly called, bumble-bee. 
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PAUL HAYNE’S WHEAT-FIELD SONG. 


For thy song “In a Wheat-field,” dear, dead bard! 
(If that only one had mine ear enchained 

When the shaft of Death thy minstrelsy marred 
And a myriad bosoms pained) ; 

For that sole song I had linked thy name 
With his who sang the idyl of “ Ruth,” 

And painted her cheeks with the red poppies’ flame 
(An exquisite vision of beauty and truth) ; 

And of whom was thy thought, [ am sure 

The young gleaner of Moab, so pure, 

Who stood as didst thou, unrecking of fame, 

Breast-high in the corn—immortal, the same. 


I can not recall, in pastoral verse, 
Of Shelley’s weird harp, or Wordsworth’s sweet Muse, 
Or Bryant’s chaste lays, or—vain to rehearse 
Names by scores one might choose, 
Of the olden time, or the instant days, 
A lyric to love with passionate sense, 
A ballad, in loftier language to praise, 
Matchless in fancy, in feeling intense, 
With the painter’s soul and his touch replete, 
Of sun and shade on the ripening wheat; 
And its’changeful play till the dusk from dawn, 
Than thy peerless song of the wheat-field born. 


I feel the hot glow of the Georgian skies 
Steal over my brow as thy raptures run; 
I follow their flight with a glad surprise, 
Well knowing a Southern sun; 
And the “lazy Noon,” with its “soundless rain ” 
Of fervors that make my eyelids decline, 
Bring August’s visions of harvests again, 
When thy horizons and heavens were mine; 
Not Italy’s fields of gold-red wheat 
For thy limnings were half so sweet, 
For the mellow haze, and the wildering tone 
Of the locust’s fife and the great bee’s drone. 


From the rose-streaked morn to the Tyrian eve 
I drink the wine of thy wheat-field rhymes ; 
The enchanting draughts I am loathe to leave 
When break the vesper chimes ; 
For then, with twilight, thy « Ruth” comes nigh, 
And the honeved feast of love is set; 
The shadows deepen, the swallows fly, 
But the wheat-field wears flush glory yet; 
The glory of love that closes thy song, 
Too tender and sweet for words to prolong; 
And mine, too, fail with the music complete 
Of the master singer among the wheat. 
William C. Richards. 
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T was a bright, glowing morning of July in 
Southern Virginia. The misty air hung in 
a soft haze over wide fields of ripening grain 
that bent its golden head to the breeze. Green 
pastures, interspersed with clumps of persim- 
mon trees, stretched far away in an undulating 
swell, melting imperceptibly into a dim, dis- 
tant blue outline. “ Down in the low grounds” 
wagon loads of ripe melons lay shining in the 
sandy soil, buried in their cool, green leaves, 
while higher up tobacco-plants stretched their 
broad leaves in the morning light. Occasion- 
ally a negro driving a mule to a plow could be 
seen through the long rows of green corn, 
where yellow pumpkins lay like huge balls of 
gold. Anairof peace and tranquility seemed 
to hover over the scene. No harvester’s song 
broke the still morning air. In front of the 
negro cabins were scattered groups of bare- 
headed and bare-footed children. The young- 
est ones, basking in the sun, rolling in the dirt, 
sitting propped up in goods boxes, or playing 
with stick-dolls, seemed a picture of content- 
ment; while the larger children, with a com- 
ical look of dignity on their shining brown 
faces, were surveying their new dresses with 
evident satisfaction. Presently the scene grew 
more animated, and the dusty highroad became 
a lively boulevard, filled with every species of 
vehicle, groups of men and women, straggling 
children, and pacing horses. 

Large farm-wagons, antiquated jerseys, di- 
lapidated buggies, weighted down with men, 
women, and children in holiday attire, wound 
their way down the highway, throwing up 
clouds of dust in the faces of the less fortunate 
“ foot-passengers.” From every wood and by- 
way, from over the hills and through the for- 
est lanes came the motley crowd, all hastening 
toward a large hill that, covered with a thick 
growth of oaks, stood out in bold relief against 
the blue sky background. On one side a large 
clearing had been made by cutting down the 
trees whose stumps still decorated the ground. 
A temporary church was erected by means of 
boughs of pine laid across long poles, placed 
horizontally on upright supports. To the right 
were large tables spread with fruits, bread, and 
fried chicken, over which a tutelary deity, in 
the shape of a fat negro woman, presided; on 
the left were picketed the horses of the in- 
comers. A surging crowd of negroes, laugh- 
ing and chatting, soon filled the clearing, and 
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the women, fanning themselves affectedly, 
smiled complacently when their dark-skinned 
admirers addressed them as “ Miss.”  Pres- 
ently a hush fell on the assembied multitude, 
as a tall negro preacher, dressed in a suit of 
brown trousers, with an old blue army coat, 
ascended the platform that answered the pur- 
poses of a pulpit. From an antiquated back- 
less book he gave out the words of a hymn, 
one that always opened the camp-meetings, 
“Roll, Jordan, roll,” were the words, and one 
by one the melodious negro voices caught up 
the strain until it rose and swelled to a grand, 
harmonious chant. A second pause and the 
preacher began his sermon, not in his ordinary 
voice, but pitching it a key or so higher, and 
half singing, his head, body, and arms keep- 
ing time all the while. 

“Yes, brudders,” he commences, “you is 
’sembled here ter day for ter stir up a revival 
of ‘ligion; fur ter bring back de wand’ring 
sheeps what’s got tangled in the briers and 
stuck in de mud. ’Tain’t no use fur a woolly- 
headed nigger ter cross his legs and think his- 
self all right. De Lord keeps ‘count of all 
yer chicken stealin’, and de water-melon patch 
ain’t robbed fur nothin’. No, my brudders an’ 
sisters, you can’t ’er pass no counterfe’t money 
on St. Peter, and you'd better begin ter set 
your ‘counts with the Lord all fa’r and squar’. 
Look at dat ol’ meetin’-house down in de pines; 
taint fit fur dogs, an’ dat’s whar yer lazy nig- 
gers goes ter pray. Does you think yer pray- 
ers is agoin’ ter rise afore the throne of glory, 
when de wind blows dem de udder way? Does 
yer think de Lord’s agoin’ ter give ye golden 
chairs in heaven when you is too good-fur- 
nothin’ ter make pine benches fur de gospel- 
house? Yer must lay away your old sins; 
bury ’em deep down and kiver ’em up, too; 
fur Satan prowls around like a rolling lion, 
a sicking whom he may devour. An’ folks 
what’s too mean ter fix up a meetin’-house is 
too mean ter bury themselves. Come along, 
brudders; walk right along, an’ we’ll march 
along ter the Lord, an’ Satan an’ his dogs won't 
have none of these yere niggers as his’n. 
Can't some 0’ you sisters feel the spirit move 
‘em? I see Sister Jones down in the corner. 
Walk up, Sister Jones, walk up; jest ter set 
down on de mouners’ bench, an udders will 
follow your sample. It makes a good com- 
pression on the brethren ter see sech good ol’ 
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THE CAMP-MEETING ON GRAY’S HILL. 


souls as Sister Jones a-comin’ up like a drag- 
gled-up sinner.” 

At this point a general movement toward 
the “mourners’” bench took place. The whole 
assembly kept time with their bodies to the 
preacher's words, rocking back and forth. Sis- 
ter Jones rapidly became excited, and, rising, 
began to relate her experience. Throwing her 
arms wildly above her head, and, rocking to 
and fro, she sang out, “I feels a-mighty happy, 
brudders, an’ I knows I’se got ’ligion, ‘cause I 
kin feel it a kinder creepin’ all over me.” 

“That ain’t no ’ligion, that’s seaticks,” sung 
a burly negro man on the second bench, “ I’se 
feeled ’em myself afore now.” _ 

Not noticing this remark Sister Jones pro- 
ceeded as before, “ Yes, my brudders an’ sisters, 
I’se done been baptized in the waters of faith 
an’ come out clean. I’se seed de Lord de udder 
night when I was a-setting in de kitchen; de 
Father come a-ridin’ on a white horse, an’ de 
Son come a-ridin’ on a leetle pony, an’ de Holy 
Sperit come a-ridin’ on a cloud. An’ I seed 
Satan a-prancing around jes’ like a mad bull, 
a-switchin’ of his tail, an’ a-knocking of sinners 
down. <An’I seed de golden streets of heaven 
a-shinin’ in de sun, an’ leetle angels a-flying 
around like sparrows. Yes, brudders, I’se done 
been tried an’ I’se hanged ober hell fur three 
days by one hair, an’ Satan was a-kickin’ to 
break dat one hair, but I got through, and here 
I is, brudders an’ sistirs.” 

At this juncture, the preacher read a verse 
from the Bible, in which it speaks of “Abra- 
ham afar off with Lazarus in his bosom.” This 
quotation was rendered as, “Abraham afar off 
with leather ears in Boston,” and the new ver- 
sion received in silence. A short prayer, which 
ran somewhat in the following strain, followed, 
“An’ may de Lord a-send forth His Holy Grace 
inter all de land; inter Europe, an’ South Amer- 
ica, an’ Asia, an’ Spasia, an’ them unbeknown 
lands where the foot of man has never trod, an’ 
God himself knows not of.” 

With these appropriate remarks the assem- 
bly broke up and dispersed over the grounds, 
where they employed themselves in refreshing 
the “inner man.” It was a bustling scene, and 
one to be witnessed only in the Southern States, 
as the crowd of gayly dressed darkies, laugh- 
ing and gossiping, strolled about in the con- 
scious dignity of “Sunday clothes.” The bright 
sun, that threw its checkered lights and shad- 
ows across the dusky faces, shone on a most 
grotesquely attired assembly. Hours passed on, 
and the sun sank in the west, the crimson light 
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bathing the clouds in splendor, dusk was creep- 
ing over the distant hills when the loud, clear 
notes of a horn, calling the congregation to re- 
assemble, rang out in the still evening air. As 
the negroes seated themselves, twinkling lights, 
made by sticking candles in a bottle, were sus- 
pended from the trees and poles stuck in the 
ground. The light fell on the preacher’s coun- 
tenance and gave a ghastly aspect to the brown 
skin as he lifted his head and gave out the 
hymn. As before, the voices caught up the 
strains, at first gently, but gradually it rose on 
the damp night air, swelling on the summer 
breeze, and rolling away to die among the 
echoes of the distant blue hills. After a short 
exhortation the shouting begins, for a negro 
would scorn a Christian who did not shout his 
hat off his head. The ceremony of shouting 
is terrifying to a spectator. A sort of fury 
seems to seize the negroes, especially the wo- 
men, who scream at the top of their voices, 
throw their arms wildly about, jump up and 
down for hours, and seem entirely out of their 
minds. 

“The men don’t have no time ter git ’ligion,” 
an old man once told me, “fur it takes dem ter 
hold the ’omen folks, ter keep ’em from a-kill- 
in’ theyselves;” and this is true, for in an hour 
or so numbers fall in a faint and are apparently 
lifeless. In this state they remain for hours, 
and on awaking, relate their wonderful adven- 
tures known as their “speriences.” 

The préacher noticing that the straw, which 
had been spread on the ground to deaden the 
fall of any one who fainted, was wanting be- 
neath the front benches, exclaimed, “ Brudders 
an’ sisters, dar’s forty souls lost here tu-night 
fur want er straw!” which was probably true, 
as the occupants of these benches remained 
comparatively quiet. When the violent ebulli- 
tion of feeling had somewhat subsided, a short 
sermon on the judgment was given. Presently 
the moon rose above the distant hills, weaving 
its silver light across the weird scene. The 
moonlight fell on the upturned dusky faces of 
the excited negroes, on the swayiag form of 
the preacher, who stood in bold relief against 
the background of dark woods. Out in the 
still night air broke the barking of a dog, and 
the echoes caught up the sounds with their 
ghostly voices. A fear seemed to seize the con- 
gregation as loud above.all others rose the wild 
voice of the preacher. His fiery eloquence, un- 
restrained by the rules of rhetoric and called 
in play by the strange scene, broke forth in a 
torrent, as in glowing language he painted a 
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vivid and awful picture of the last day. He 
had just spoken about the horn whose dreadful 
sound would awaken the dead, and the negroes 
were almost in tears with excitement and fear, 
when suddenly a bugle blast rang out in the 
air. 

“Gabriel’s a-comin’!” the preacher fairly 
yelled, and leaping from the platform he ran 
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in the midst of the terrified, screaming crowd. 
The children, awakened from a profound slum- 
ber, began to ery; the men and women, shout- 
ing at the top of their voices and trying to pray 
at the same time, started off pell-mell as fast as 
they could, shrieking all the while. In ten 
minutes the moon shone down on a deserted 


camp-ground. 
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HE questions relating to our system of 
transportation are in themselves of such 
grave importance, and they are so intimately 
connected with our political organization, that 
they deserve the most careful treatment and 
require the most painstaking and unprejudiced 
investigation. No one fails to see the evils 
which have attended the wonderful growth of 
our railroads, but the remedies are not so ap- 
parent. The injustice of personal or local dis- 
crimination, the wrong done by special rebates, 
are freely confessed; but at the same time it is 
idle to deny that marked improvement has 
taken place during recent years even in respect 
to these perplexing matters. Serious abuses 
have been corrected from time to time, not be- 
cause of legislative interference, but because 
experience teaches better things and an en- 
lightened public sentiment demands better 
service. 

In dealing with our transportation interests 
two courses are open to us. We can proceed 
in accordance with the political and econom- 
ical principles which have largely controlled us 
from the time we separated ourselves from the 
nations of Europe and set up in the western 
hemisphere a free republic, or we van abandon 
our faith and our traditions; we can confess 
that while the law of freedom can be applied 
to our civil life, while we can have a free press, 
a free church, and a free ballot, we can not 
survive free commerce even among ourselves. 

Under the American system, as distinguished 
from that of Europe, under the system of non- 
interference, as distinct from that of control 
or regulation by the State, we have within 
fifty years constructed one hundfed and thirty 
thousand miles of railroad, we have invested 
eight billions of dollars, we have bound a con- 
tinent in one compact nation, we have peopled 
the deserts, and with wheat from the great 


Northwest we have fed the hungry nations of 
Europe.* Under this system the cost of trans- 
portation has rapidly and steadily decreased. 
Without any interference from the govern- 
ment, but under the force of natural laws, 
the laws of competition working with an ever- 
inereasing power, economies have been intro- 
duced, privileges have been surrendered, mo- 
nopolies have been destroyed, and the trans- 
portation tax has been reduced below that of 
any other nation of the world. 

The very magnitude of the work accom- 
plished is now used to condemn this free system 
of competition. The rapidity with which the 
dreams of its inventors have been realized is de- 
clared to be a menace and a warning. Though 
it gives steady employment, at fair wages, to 
four hundred and twenty thousand men, Pro- 
fessor Elyt arraigns it because “it has more 
power than resides elsewhere to depress wages, 
to extend hours of labor, and to subject it to 
other abuse.” Because it has given value to 
valueless millions of acres of public lands in 
the West and South, it is assailed as an enemy 
to the Republic. Because it has so multiplied 
the means of transportation, and in this way 
has so augmented our internal commerce as to 
make its revenues the marvel of the world, a 
certain school of economists demand its con- 
demnation, and the substitution of the Euro- 
pean idea in some form for that under which 
we have made such unexampled progress. 


*According to Poor’s Manual we had, at the close 
of 1884, 125,379 miles of railroad; in 1885 there were 
constructed 3,113 miles; and in the first six months 
of 1886, 2,001, making a total mileage, July 1, 1886, of 
130,493. At the beginning of 1885 the stocks and 
bonds issued amounted to $7,676,399,054. The gross 
earnings for 1884 were $770,684,908 ; net, $268,106,258. 
The average rate per ton per mile for freight the 
country over was only 1.124 cents. 


} Harper's Magazine, July, 1886, p. 255. 
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Undoubtedly there are defects in this sys- 
tem; it is subject to improvement, and can be 
made to serve the public still more effectively. 
Within the fifty years which cover its history 
in this country, an industrial revolution has 
been wrought, and necessarily it has cost some- 
thing. But I submit that the assailants of the 
American system shall demonstrate by the ex- 
perience of the nations of England, of France, 
of Germany, of Italy, that State regulation 
or restriction will secure to this nation greater 
advantages at a lighter expenditure of labor 
and capital, and with less risk to political 
safety. We have found it best in all the 
other walks of life to adhere to the Ameri- 
can idea; we are not now disposed to have 
one established church; we will not restrict 
the ballot; we will not muzzle the press; 
we will not permit any interference by the 
State with a man’s choice of work. Now, if 
in the face of our political experience it is 
proposed to adopt the European system of in- 
terference, the advocates of the change must 
be ready to demonstrate something more than 
the defects with which we are familiar. They 
must not content themselves with rhetorical 
denunciations, isolated examples of extortion 
and unfairness, but, confining themselves to 
admitted facets, they must show, in accordance 
with the rules of reason and logic, that the 
safety of the Republic and the welfare of the 
people will be advanced and assured under 
some system which they have formulated. 

Before entering on a discussion of these sug- 
gestions, let us see if we can not first reach 
some clear definition of the terms in use. In 
these discussions the reactionists assail all cor- 
porations as “ grasping monopolies.” Now, a 
corporation is not essentially a monopoly; on 
the contrary, it is the most remarkable devel- 
opment and application of the principle of co- 
operation with which we are at all familiar. 
In referring to corporations Blackstone de- 
clares that they are “little republics,” and 
under these republics has been developed a 
commercial system in which, by the combined 
power of the poor, the ascendancy of wealth 
in the hands of one has been greatly restricted. 

The corporation has only received its full de- 
velopmentin our own times; the benefits derived 
from it are inestimable. It is customary to de- 
nounce it as the invention of Satan, and as in 
deadly enmity to the welfare of the poor. As 
a matter of fact it is the cheap defense of the 
poor and the industrious. Under this sanction 
and this shield it is possible for the many to 


combine and thus gather strength to oppose 
the aggressions of wealth and power. With- 
out the corporation, wealth would rapidly con- 
centrate in the hands of a few men the world 
over, and the pictures drawn by the inflamed 
imaginations of the Chicago anarchists would 
soon be realized. Men of moderate means 
would be helpless in all contests with the 
rich; the control of all money-making ma- 
ehinery would pass to the few. With the for- 
tune of a Vanderbilt it would be possible to 
do what now no combination dares even to 
dream of doing. I know that it is customary 
to declare that the rich are growing richer, 
which I do not doubt, and the poor poorer, 
which every census table denies. On the 
contrary, we see a few men with a few thou- 
sand forming themselves into a body corporate, 
compact, powerful, and aggressive. With the 
corporation, ten men in New York can gather a 
greater power than any one man can possibly 
control. Under this law a thousand men with 
a thousand dollars each have a combined cap- 
ital of one million of dollars. Because of this 
legal contrivance the power of wealth is lim- 
ited by wealth itself. It is the poor man’s 
declaration of independence; it is the magna 
charta of commerce; it is the law under whick 
the aristucracy of wealth has been destroyed, 
and an industrial republic instituted in its 
stead. 

Corporate power has been vastly abused. 
Our laws need amendment in several particu- 
lars; and in order to secure from these institu- 
tions the greatest good, we must make some 
provision for minority representation in the 
boards, and for frequent auditing, not by the 
State but by a committee of stockholders; still, 
as they are, the corporations serve a most be- 
neficent purpose; they embody the only prac- 
tical idea of co-operation. Those drones who 
from their closets are preaching a new gospel, 
which, under the guise of co-operation, is to 
take the property of one industrious man and 
distribute it among a half dozen idle and inef- 
ficient men, should pause on their way toward 
communism and anarchy and study the device 
known as a body corporate, and they will see 
how fully it realizes the idea of practical and 
profitable co-operation. 

In America we have carried this device fur- 
ther than in any other country. We have a 
strange power of adaptation, and we have 
adapted it marvelously well to the needs of a 
new country. Here we have had entire failure 
in so-called co-operative institutions; but with 
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the corporation we have been eminently suc- 
cessful, and it is the only form of co-opera- 
tion which has any chance with our people. 

It is the mistake of many writers to as- 
sume that the stock in large corporations is 
held by a few persons. An examination of 
any long- or well-established company will 
show that it is the thousands, of moderate 
means, who own this stock—the widows, the 
minors, the men with a few hundreds to in- 
vest, those who have wearied of work and 
have sought some safe income. The failure 
of a bank causes keen distress in hundreds 
of homes. The Bank of Kentucky, with a 
capital of $1,600,000, has five hundred and 
fifty stockholders, many having one share, 
and the average holdings being $3,000. The 
Bank of Louisville has about two hundred and 
fifty stockholders, with about the same average. 
I do not doubt that most of the banks in the 
country would show exactly the same condi- 
tion of affairs; so it is with the gas companies, 
cotton and woolen mills, trading companies, 
and the hundreds of establishments which in 
all our large cities, under a charter which ex- 
empts the private property of the partners 
from risk, are doing much to increase our com- 
mercial importance. 

Since writing this paragraph I have read 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s article in the Forum 
for July, and as bearing on the argument the 
following extracts are made: 


There are but three railway corporations in which 
capitalists hold a considerable interest, and the great 
interest in two of these is held by various members 
of a family, and in no case does it amount to the con- 
trol of the whole. Steel-rail mills, with only one ex- 
ception, show a like state of affairs. One of them 
belongs to two hundred and fifteen shareholders, of 
whom seven are employes, thirty-two areestates, and 
fifty-seven are women. Another of these concerns is 
owned by three hundred and two stockholders, of 
whom one hundred and one are women, twenty-nine 
are estates, representing an unknown number of in- 
dividuals, and twenty are employes of the company. 
A large proportion of the remaining owners are small 
holders of comparatively limited means, who have, 
from time to time, invested their savings where they 
had confidence both as to certainty of income and 
safety of principal. The Merrimac Manufacturing 
Company (cotton), of Lowell, is owned by twenty-five 
hundred shareholders, of whom forty-two per cent 
are holders of one share, twenty-one per cent of two, 
and ten per cent of three shares. Twenty-seven per 
cent are holders of over three shares; and not less 
than thirty-eight per cent of the whole stock is held 
by trustees, guardians, and executors of charitable, 
religious, educational, and financial institutions. 


The next term which requires examiNation 
and more accurate definition is monopoly. It 
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is a phrase very familiar on the hustings and 
in the college halls, but although familiar it has 
by misuse lost its real significance. When ar- 
raigning the managers of our lines of transpor- 
tation, candidates and card-writers, senators and 
commissioners, all alike refer to them as hated 
monopolists. If this verbal inaccuracy serves 
only to fill rhetorical gaps, no reasonable man 
would object; but careful observers of current 
discussions, as for instance writers on “a sub- 
servient press” soon learn that words are things. 
It certainly is not asking too much of those 
who care to investigate such questions as are 
now under discussion, that they will in their 
own mind clearly and accurately define the 
meaning of the various terms used, for in this 
way only can they avoid the errors which have 
overwhelmed those who have ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed accuracy to what they supposed to be a 
certain revolutionary aggressiveness. I assume 
that all of us who have put far away our early 
dreams of political preferment are intent on un- 
derstanding the laws of social evolution rather 
than seeking to arouse by current cant phrase 
the unthinking to revolution. 

What is the meaning of monopoly? Writing 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth and of the Par- 
liament of 1597, Hallam says: 


Nothing more remarkable occurs in the former of 
these sessions than an address to the Queen against 
the enormous abuse of monopolies. The crown either 
possessed or assumed the prerogative of regulating 
almost all matters of commerce at its discretion. Pat- 
ents to deal exclusively in particular articles, gener- 
ally of foreign growth, but reaching in some instances 
to such important necessaries of life as salt, leather, 
and coal had been lavishly granted to the courtiers 
with little direct advantage to the revenue. They 
sold them to the merchants, who of course enhanced 
the price to the utmost ability of the purchaser. .. . 
Thegrie-'ance of monopolies had gone on continually 
increasing; scarcely any article was exempt from 
these oppressive patents. When the last of them was 
read over in the House a member exclaimed, *‘ Is 
not bread among the number?’”’ The House seemed 
amazed. ‘‘ Nay,” said he, “if no remedy is found 
for these, bread will be there before the next Parlia- 
ment.” 


A remedy was found; Raleigh, Robert Cecil, 
and Bacon, and other beneficiaries of this most 
ancient and honorable system of protection, as 
distinguished from a revenue tariff, had to sur- 
render many of their privileges, and though 
the pernicious principle remained the evil was 
greatly mitigated. It is observed that these 
charters gave exclusive privileges to trade in 
certain commodities. One courtier had the 
privilege of disposing of tavern licenses, and 
its abuse stirred up the wrath of the people. 
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As an outgrowth we had in England the East 
India Company, and in France at the time of 
the Revolution the right to labor had quite 
effectually been taken away from the common 
people, and special licenses had to be obtained 
before a man could in any but the most menial 
’ tasks seek to earn his daily bread. 

In modern times the only legal monopo- 
lies are, with the exception of the post-office, 
created by our laws relating to copyright 
and by our patent laws, and whatever abuses 
we may complain of in this connection are 
due not to liberty but to restrictive legis- 
lation. 

If there were a tendency in the development 
of our railroad system, or in our legislative con- 
trol of these corporations, toward real monop- 
oly our people would do well to oppose it, for 
it would be a return to the practices of the dark 
ages; it would be, not advance, but reaction, 
substituting for freedom of action, for freedom 
of motion, for freedom of thought, govern- 
mental or corporate restriction. 

As a matter of fact there is nothing in the 
history of our railroads, and less in their es- 
sential characteristics which will justify the 
appellation of monopoly. Most of the prac- 
tices of which complaint is made arise not 
from the exercise of monopolistic privileges, 
but from excessive competition. The most in- 
flamed critic of the railroad management will 
admit that the charge of one and one eighth 
cents per ton per mile is reasonable, but he 
adds that it is “discrimination” which works 
the mischief, not that the rate to non-competi- 
tive points is too high, but that rates to com- 
petitive points are too low. This, at least, is 
not the result of monopoly. 

Further, railroads can be built in America 
in any direction without regard to local neces- 
sities, and whenever a line between any two 
points becomes profitable, another may be 
built to divide the business. “Three trunk 
lines,” said Mr. Vanderbilt years ago, “and 
not business enough for one!” Now, under the 
privilege open to all to build wherever and 
whenever they please, we have six trunk lines, 
I do not know a State in the Union which does 
not make the path of a man in search of a 
railroad charter extremely smooth and broad. 
Indeed, legislation is always tempting capital 
into such ventures by giving to the new lines 
special privileges which the established lines 
do not enjoy. It promises exemption from 
taxation, subsidies from towns or counties, 
rights of way free of cost, and, as in Tennes- 


see a few years ago, exemption for a period of 
ten years from any interference with rates by 
a railroad commission. 

Furthermore, the most thoughtful writers on 
these topics have recognized the fact, and have 
pointed to excessive railroad building as an 
evil of great magnitude, involving many seri- 
ous perplexities. I see no dangers that can not 
be easily averted; averted by a very simple 
course of conduct. If every form of govern- 
ment, national, State, and municipal, will de- 
cline “aid to railroads,” will deny all privileges 
of taxation for their benefit, will refuse land 
grants and subsidies, and will subject them to 
exactly the same rate of taxation as other prop- 
erty and no more, I am quite certain that not a 
mile of railroad will be built in ten years which 
business does not either directly or indirectly 
justify. 

But the point I make here is that we can 
not speak of railroads as monopolies, when all 
admit that one growing evil is excessive rail- 
road building. Professor Hadley, whose recent 
writings on railroads are so suggestive, says, in 
his work on “ Railroad Transportation,” p. 54: 


Overproduction, of which we hear so much, is a 
small matter compared to this; mere overproduction 
can be remedied in a few months. Overinvestment 
means lasting overproduction, till the investment 
itself is worn out; or until the business of the coun- 
try slowly grows up to a higher point. Our present 
crisis is directly connected with ill-judged overin- 
vestment; the folly of investors provoked it, the in- 
clination of the managers favored it, the knavery of 
the rings was able to make a profit from it. Under 
the stress of this experience a great many favor a 
limitation of railroad building. 


In the document submitted to the Prussian 
Parliament in 1879, accompanying a bill pro- 
viding for the purchase by the State of the 
railroads, and which is even yet the strongest 
argument for State ownership, the disadvan-, 
tages of unrestricted competition are set forth 
at great length, and it is declared that “many 
and extensive lines, numerous and costly struc- 
tures (bridges, stations, etc.) have been con- 
structed at an expense of hundreds of millions 
of marks, solely to assure the independent de- 
velopment of already established enterprises, 
or in order to exercise competition, or to meet 
competition that may have arisen.” 

Even Professor Ely, by one admission, de- 
stroys all further attempts to define railroads 
as monopolies. In his second article, Harper’s 
Magazine, p. 452, he says: 

My thesis is this: the needless waste of railroad 
competition has been sufficient to provide good com- 
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fortable homes—a whole house to a family—for that 
part of the entire population of the United States 
not already provided with such homes. The first 
itern in the count is needless expenditure on railway 
construction; this has been estimated at one thou- 
sand million of dollars, and it is certainly a low esti- 
mate for two needless railways; the West Shore and 
the Nickel Plate alone account for one fifth of this 
sum. It must be borne in mind that a needless ex- 
penditure is waste of national resources, which ought 
to have benefited the people. 

I will not stop to show, as can be easily 
shown, that this “needless waste” has been 
due not to any adherence to the doctrine of 
laissez-faire, but to unwise or corrupt interfer- 
ence by some kind of government; to un- 
healthy stimulus given by land grants or sub- 
sidies. I only wish here to make plain that, 
whatever these railroads may be, they certainly 
are not giant monopolies. 

As another and last quotation on this point, 
I refer to the report made by Messrs. Thur- 
man, Washburn, and Cooley, constituting an 
advisory commission on differential rates by 
railroads between the West and the sea-board. 
On page 11 they say, “competition has thus 
made roads national which were once local,” 
and on page 28, they assert, “competition 
obliges the companies to take what they can 
get, and to satisfy the demands on them for it.” 

It must be admitted after this testimony that 
one chief object of the restriction is to protect 
the people from the evil consequences of ex- 
cessive competition, rather than to shield them 
from the exactions of monopolists, and in 
spirit it seems akin to that which led Eliza- 
beth and James to establish monopolies in salt 
and soap, giving exclusive control of these 
commodities to one company in order to pro- 
tect their subjects from an excessive use of 
salt, or a too free indulgence in the use of soap. 

But, all this testimony aside, an inquiry into 
the nature or character of transportation would 
show that it is not in the power of man or any 
of his creatures to establish a monopoly in this 
commodity. Great as are these iron ways, the 
very winds and tides have entered into compe- 
tition with them, and there is outside of these 
natural forces a power of another kind which 
fixes limits beyond which no railroad manager, 
though the rights conferred by his charter 
were absolute, could go. We all admit. the 


influence of water rates on the regulation of 
the cost of transportation, but very few writ- 
ers have sought to show how far-reaching and 
almost commanding is this force. Nearly every 
road has an outlet in some way to the sea-board, 
to the lakes, or to some of our great rivers. 
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The influence of water transportation is all- 
pervading. Louisville on the Ohio has the 
rates fixed at Chattanooga, Atlanta, and other 
interior points, by the cheap water rates from 
New York to Savannah and Charleston, thence 
into the interior. The Ohio River regulates 
the rates from Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Ev- 
ansville, to Memphis, Vicksburg, and New 
Orleans, and not to these points only but to 
all the territory tributary to these points. A 
reduction in the tariff from New Yerk to Chi- 
cago necessitates a reduction from New York to 
the South Atlantic and Gulf ports and from the 
Ohio river points into the same territory. Com- 
petition between two lines entering the same 
territory is not confined to that territory; for, 
above all this rivalry between two companies, 
there is the greater rivalry between piace and 
place, and above even this is the competition 
between product and product. A few words 
in explanation: 

Each city is seeking by every means to ex- 
tend the area of its commercial influence; it is 
with new lines reaching out in all directions. 
If Memphis will not supply her customers at 
reasonable prices, Vicksburg, Nashville, Mont- 
gomery, or Atlanta, will soon deprive her of 
her commerce; if Chicago can not cure meat 
economically, Kansas City will; if Louisville 
lays an unnecessary tax on the exchange of 
tobacco, it will go to Evansville or to Mays- 
ville. Many of our great roads are due to 
this rivalry, but in the evolution of the system 
these lines had to extend their connections and 
build branches and even enter rival cities, and 
so lost their local character. This gives greater 
stability to rates, but in time it takes away 
from the roads the arbitrary power of making 
rates; it destroys that practice of discrimina- 
tion in favor of one city as against another; 
and still further, it leads to a lower tariff. If 
one cares to follow out this idea, let him secure 
the report on differential rates to the sea-board 
made by the advisory commission, Messrs. 
Thurman, Washburne, and Cooley, from which 
I have already quoted. 

But, in addition to competition between rail 
and river, between parallel or diverging lines, 
between city and city, there is another force 
which still further restricts the power of rail- 
road managers tc make rates; I mean compe- 
tition between product and product. 

In some sections wood is used for fuel; if 
coal is to be substituted, the railroads must 
name a very low rate. A slight variation in 
price often throws one article out of use en- 
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tirely and substitutes another. A decrease in 
the price of a superior article displaces one of 
inferior character. The reduction in the price 
of steel rails has almost put a stop to the man- 
ufacture of iron rails, and only steel rails are 
used on lines of road where traffic is great. 
There is throughout the industrial world this 
unending conflict of products, with an irresist- 
ible tendency of price and of profit, as well as 
of interest and rent, tothe minimum. If a con- 
sumer can not get an article at his price, he will 
satisfy himself with some cheap substitute. This 
kind of competition is very effective, and it ac- 
counts for a phrase which has confused and 
alarmed a vast number of amateur writers, 
“fixing rates at all the traffic will bear.” It 
means that the rate on a certain commodity is 
fixed not on the cost of transportation, but at a 
point low enough to admit it to a new area of 
competition. More than ten years ago, Mr. 
Albert Fink, then Vice-President of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville road, said: 


“It is generally supposed that the right to establish 
their own tariffs gives great power, liable to abuse in 
the hands of railroad managers, but upon closer in- 
vestigation it will be found that this power is gen- 
erally overrated. Enlightened self-interest dictates 
its exercise reasonably and in a spirit of liberality; 
competition, especially with water transportation, 
cireumscribes it into the narrowest limits, if it does 
not nullify it altogether. On the roads operated by 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company the 
maximum legal rates authorized by the charter vary 
from 7 to 10.2 cents per ton per mile. The aver- 
age actual charge is 2.172 cents. Why does not the 
company charge more, having the undoubted right 
to do so? Other causes than the mere will of the 
managers limit the charges. In one case it is com- 
petition, in another the freight is of such a character 
it can not bear higher charges, or both of these causes 
are in operation at the same time. I can assert from 
my personal experience that, on nine hundred and 
twenty miles of railroad stretching in all directions 
over a large territory of country, the managers have 
no more to do with the making of the tariffs than to 
study the conditions and limitations to which I have 
referred, and to conform to thesame. The result is that 
the tariff charges on these roads are only from twenty 
to thirty per cent of the maximum authorized by law. 
I can also affirm that a similar state of affairs exists 
with a large number of roads with whose affairs I am 
acquainted.” 


But we are asked if the pools do not nullify 
all of these competitive forces and permit the 
railroad managers to charge what they please. 
They do not. The pooling system is only a 
temporary expedient, it is by no means a scien- 
tific solution of the difficulties which embarrass 
the railroad managers. The pool commission- 
ers do not “regulate rates,” they lessen the evils 
which soon manifest themselves under excess- 


ive competition, they give uniformity and a 
kind rough justice to rates; they give sta- 
bility and make certain economies practicable. 
With pools the rates are higher than during a 
war of rates, but a pool can not for any length 
of time reverse the inevitable tendency of rates 
to a minimum. Or, to quote once more from 
the report from Messrs. Thurman, Washburne, 
and Cooley, “It is a fact of which the railroad 
companies are entitled to the full benefit, that 
the charges for railroad services have steadily 
declined, even when the railroads are so con- 
ducted as to avoid competitive strife.” 

That pools do not put a stop to excessive 
railroad building is shown by the fact that in 
1880, 1881, and 1882, there were nearly twenty- 
nine thousand miles of railroad built, and that 
the annual increase now is more than five thou- 
sand miles. 

Much of the confusion of ideas and mixed 
metaphor which mark discussions of railroad 
abuses would probably disappear if we would 
clearly fix in our minds the character and the 
value of transportation. We speak of the “trans- 
portation tax” as though it were an arbitrary 
exaction, something of actual value demanded 
for a very useless and unnecessary service. As 
a matter of fact every product of the field, 
mine, or factory has an additional and real 
value given it by transportation. Baron Von 
Weber, a distinguished authority on railroad 
subjects in Austria and Germany, defined trans- 
portation in the following sentences: 


“The objects which mails (or the telegraphs) carry 
do not change their value through the transportation. 
A hundred weight of coal, a hundred weight of grain, 
on the other hand, becomes a wholly different object 
of value through the transportation. 

“Railroad transportation, therefore, is a peculiar in- 
dustry which, by the addition of the value of the work 
of transportation, produces new values in the object 
transported, and it therefore must be treated as an 
industry according to mercantile principles. 

“The post-office (or telegraph) transportation, on the 
other hand, is nothing else than a medium of intel- 
lectual communication without modification of the 
value of the object transported, and therefore it quite 
properly forms a function of the government. 

“The railroad-tariff rate, therefore, is an article of 
commerce whose commercial value must rise and fall 
with the accidents of production and values, and the 
possibilities of carrying cheaper or dearer by the addi- 
tion of higher or lower prices for transportation to 
the value of the object transported, in order to keep 
the latter marketable. The more complicated the 
circumstances affecting the market value of the trans- 
portation become by the lessening of the spaces in the 
network of transportation lines, the more easily and 
quickly changeable must become the whole manipu- 
lation in the entire field of inland transportation rates, 
and so much more must it keep the character of a 
commercial transaction.” 
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Transportation is as essential to the perfect 
fitting of any product to its market as is ma- 
nipulation or handicraft applied at any stage 
of production. Corn, used as fuel in the West, 
by transportation becomes food in the East. 
The product of the fields or of the mills is 
transported to a market, and a new value at- 
taches to it. Robinson Crusoe placed no value 
on gold on his island, because he had no means 
of transporting it to those who could use it 
to advantage. Transportation is an essential 
element in the cost of every product. New 
value is given to growing wheat by the har- 
vester, then by the thresher, then by the mil- 
ler, then by the transportation company. 
Each is entitled to, and each takes its toll, 
but with this marked difference, that for 
every bushel of wheat transported additional 
value is given to what remains. The har- 
vesting machines increase the supply, the 
machinery of transportation extends the area 
of demand, and thus gives, as I have said, an 
additional value, not only to the crop moved, 
but to the entire crop. 

In attempting to define the terms so care- 
lessly employed in discussion of transportation, 
I have extended this paper beyond its proper 
limits. Let me now briefly refer to the rela- 
tions between these railroad corporations and 
the government. 

Are railroads still public highways? Ina 
legal and technical sense, yes; but not beyond 
this. In a handsomely printed volume by Mr. 
Hudson, entitled “ Railways and the Republic,” 
the evils, real and supposed, of the American 
railroads are set forth at length. The author 
disposes of every other theory of reform and 
proposes one of his own instead, which is con- 
tained in the first paragraph, page 373: “Leg- 
islation should restore the character of public 
highways to the railways by securing to all 
persons the right to run trains over the tracks 
under proper regulations, and by defining the 
distinction between the proprietorship and 
maintenance of the railway and the business 
of common carriers.” 

Mr. Hudson elaborates his proposition, and a 
few other impracticables have seriously dis- 
cussed it, but no man who ever entered our 
great cities with his eyes open would give it 
any consideration. As a matter of history the 
existing system is a development of the old 
highways; the gradual changes which, within 
half a century have almost destroyed its for- 
mer character, have come in the natural course 
of evolution, having been adopted solely to 


meet the constantly increasing demands of 
the public for better and for cheaper service. 
In England, the land of conservatism, the 
old idea clings still to their phraseologies. 
The railroads are their railways, the engi- 
neers are drivers, the conductors are guards, 
and every where we are reminded of the days 
of the stage-coach. But these restrictions im- 
posed by laws and customs have been gradu- 
ally abolished simply to facilitate commerce, 
to insure safety, and to reduce the cost of 
transportation. 

Unfortunately, even in America, this old 
idea does exist with certain limitations, and it 
gives rise to some of the worst abuses of the 
system. Under it we have the express compa- 
nies, the sleeping-car companies, and the fast 
freight lines, thus maintaining a certain distinc- 
tion “between the proprietorship and mainte- 


nance of the railway and the business of com- 


mon carrier,” to the cost of the public and the 
disgust of the stockholders. As our system im- 
proves, these interloping third parties will be en- 
tirely eliminated, and each railroad will furnish 
sleeping cars, express cars, and move its freight 
without their intervention. Strange as it may 
seem to Mr. Hudson, these so-called “common 
carriers” are the extortioners; it is these pets 
of his who charge two dollars for a night’s 
lodging, and five or ten times the ordinary 
freight rates because the packages are small. 
As a complete answer to the suggestion of 
Mr. Hudson, I will quote from a recent article 
in the Popular Science Monthly, by Professor 
Arthur T. Hadley: 

“The first legislators tried to treat the railroad as a 
publie highway, over which any man should be at 
liberty to run cars as he can run wagons over a turn- 
pike. This idea was incorporated in the railroad 
charters of England and Prussia. It has never been 
quite abandoned by theorists, but practically it has 
proved a failure wherever tried; physically it is im- 
possible on account of danger of collision; industri- 
ally it is impossible on account of added expense. 
Nobody would build a railroad on such terms unless 
the mere tolls for the use of the track were to be 
made higher than the whole transportation charge 
now is.”"’ 


Charles Francis Adams, than whom no one 
has written more lucidly or instructively, 
years ago showed the utterly untenable posi- 
tion of those who seek to control railroads as 
public highways. In his “Railroads, Their 
Origin and Problems,” he says, on page 82: 

“In one of the earlier parliamentary debates on the 
subject of railroads, the Duke of Wellington is re- 


ported to have said that in dealing with them it was, 
above all else, necessary to bear in mind the analogy 
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of the king’s highway. Without any careful analysis 
to find out whether it was real or apparent only, the 
analogy was accepted, and upon it was based that 
whole elaborate system of legislation, through and 
in spite of which, both in Great Britain and America, 
the railroad system grew up, and in the meshes of 
which it is now struggling. In fact the analogy was 
essentially a false one; in no respect did the railroad 
resemble the highway any more than the corporation 
which owned and operated it resembled the common 
earrier. The new system was not amenable to the 
same national laws which regulated and controlled 
the operations of the old one, and the more the prin- 
ciples and the rules of the law which had grown out 
of the old system were applied to it the worse the re- 
sult became...... The old analogy suggested by 
the Duke of Wellington, as mischievous as it is false, 
still maintains a strong hold on the legislation, and 
belittles a great question.”’ 


I fail to find, in my limited reading of the 
history of railroads or of the history of gov- 
ernments, any foundation for the hope that by 
assuming more complete control over the rail- 
roads the government could in any way hasten 
the solution of the vexed questions of trans- 
portation, which are, under laws that as yet we 
do not fully understand, gradually working 
out their own solutions. This doubt of the 
expediency of governmental interference with 
this complex and delicate organism is due as 
much to my faith in natural laws as to my dis- 
trust of modern law-makers. I see, on the 
whole, the railroads serving the people with 
reasonable satisfaction and marked benefit; I 
see a remarkable reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation going on steadily in the face of every 
effort on the part of the traffic managers “to 
pool their issues”; I see the managers of this 
vast system quick to adopt economical contriv- 
ances, as well as to provide for the comfort and 
safety of their customers. I see them amen- 
able, not only to the law but to public senti- 
ment; I see a growing disposition among them 
to do away with rebates and all kinds of dis- 
crimination; I see a marvelous aptitude in 
discerning the future demands of commerce, 
and in providing it with increased facilities; I 
see it studying to develop traffic, to extend its 
lines into new localities, to serve all equally 
and justly, and at the same time I note that 
the return on the investment in railroads tends 
to lower figures, and that because of this it 
fails to act as an inducement to capital to 
abandon other enterprises for this, to the hurt 
of the community. 

Still further, as I understand the situation, 
most of the abuses apparent to all can be traced 
to legislation. The subsidies in money and the 
large land grants have unduly stimulated rail- 


road building in certain sections, and have at 
the same time wasted the inheritance of the 
people and corrupted our politics. From the 
time Stephen A. Douglas pushed through Con- 
gress the bill donating land to the Illinois Cen- 
tral, to this year of grace 1886, when Congress 
would not listen to any proposition for settling 
the indebtedness of the Pacific roads, the chap- 
ter has been one long record of ignorance, folly, 
and corruption. From this connection have 
grown the great scandals of this generation. 
Of course the influence of the railroads has been 
felt at Washington and at the State capitals, 
but primarily because these legislative bodies 
insist on some connection between transporta- 
tion and politics. The Credit-Mobilier scandal is 
a disgrace no more to one railroad company than 
to our political organization. I fail to see any 
where any benefit from legislative interference. 
In the beginning, by law, maximum rates were 
fixed, but to-day no company thinks of charg- 
ing what the law allows. Legislation has led 
to corruption in politics, to uncertainty in val- 
ues, to excessive railroad building, to extrava- 
gance in methods, to fluctuations in rates, to a 
vast increase in legal expenses, and it has in- 
terfered needlessly, causelessly, and expensively 
with the controlling and compelling laws of 
competition. In England, where nearly every 
Parliament has had some new scheme for regu- 
lating “this vast and intricate formative influ- 
ence as well as material power,” as Mr. Adams 
defines it, the result has been only a slight re- 
duction in the cost of transportation. In an 
article in the Fortnightly Magazine for June, 
Mr. Charles Waring urges the purchase of the 
railways by the State, and he bases his argu- 
ment on this paragraph: 


“The trader has not derived the benefit which he 
ought to have derived from the railway system. When 
we consider the immense circulation developed by 
our fiscal reforms, the cost of carriage has not dimin- 
ished in an equivalent ratio. The share which the 
producer contributes to the fall in prices is altogether 
out of proportion to the share which the carrier con- 
tributes. In 1845 the charges for the carriage of tea 
between Manchester and London, by Messrs. Pick- 
ford, was 45s. per ton; in 1881, by the London and 
Northwestern Railway, it was 40s. per ton. In 1845 
the charge for coffee was 37s. 6d. per ton, for sugar 37s. 
6d. per ton, for soap 35s. per ton. In 1881 the same 
articles were charged respectively 27s. 6d., 25s., and 
27s. 6d. per ton, the average decrease in the four arti- 
cles being 8s.-9d. per ton in forty-five years, a reduc- 
tion which bears no proportion to the revolution in 
the other conditions of commerce in the same period.” 


This is a conclusion after twenty years of 
State regulation of one kind or another; the 
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British system. Compare it with what we have 
seen in this country, where, according to Mr. 
Atkinson, the per cent of freight charges to 
the value of wheat in New York was, in 1869, 
81.61; in 1883, it was 17.87, or about one half. 
This paper is already too long to extend the 
comparison ; any one interested can get Mr. 
Atkinson’s article on the “Distribution of 
Products,” and make it for himself. But it 
must be evident to every one that when we 
apply the laissez-faire principle the result is 
untold benefits to the people, when we aban- 
don it disaster follows. 

Mr. Hadley, in his Princeton Review article, 
from which I have already quoted, states very 
clearly the situation. He says: 


“Thecommunity requires four things of its railroad 
system: 

“1, That it shall afford sufficient facilities to meet 
the wants of business. In other words, there must be 
enterprise in building new lines and in keeping the 
old ones up to a high standard of efficiency. 

“2. That the charges, as a whole, shall be as reason- 
able as possible. If they are higher than those of 
other countries, pr higher than is necessary for the 
support of the railroads, the business development of 
the community will be retarded. 

“3, That there shall not be arbitrary differences in 
charge which force business into unnatural and 
wasteful channels, or cripple one man for the enrich- 
ment of another. 

“4, There shall be as little waste of capital as possi- 
ble, either by corruption, extravagance, or want of 
business skill. This is not quite so vital a matter as 
the other three, but it is one which we can not afford 
to leave out of account.” 


And he adds: 


“No system of regulation is ever likely to be devised 
which shall secure all these results. Free competition, 
as we have tried it in America, produces rapid con- 
struction and low rates, but fosters discrimination 
and extravagance ; thus securing the first and second 
requirements at the sacrifice of the third and fourth. 
The French system of regulated monopoly has just 
the opposite effect; it prevents waste and discrimi- 
nation, but development is slow and rates are high. 
The third and fourth requirements are secured at the 
expense of the first and second. England enjoys the 
first and fourth advantages at the sacrifice of the sec- 
ond and third; Italy has secured the second and third, 
but failed of the firstand fourth. The granger system 
of regulation sacrificed the first in the effort to secure 
the second. Partial State ownership, as we shall see, 
secures nothing at all; exclusive State ownership 
secures the third at great risk of sacrificing all the 
others.” 


One result of future governmental regulation 
we may imagine by referring again to Prof. 
Ely’s article in Harper’s Magazine for August, 
page 453, where he complains of railroads be- 
cause they have supplanted the canals, and also 
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because “they prevent the use of natural water- 
ways,” like the Ohio River, and the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and by making rail trans- 
portation quicker and more economical, leading 
to “needless waste.” This indicates that when 
Mr. Hudson and Professor Ely have estab- 
lished their divine government and put all the 
railroads under control, improvements are to 
be discouraged, and no new railroads will be 
allowed except where there is not even an In- 
dian trail, for every improvement which makes 
useless old methods and machinery is, accord- 
ing to this new science of political economy, 
needless waste. 

For one, I have no faith in Government. 
Could I believe with Gustav Schmoller, as 
quoted in a recent essay by Professor Ely, that 
“the State is the grandest existing ethical in- 
stitution for the education of the human race,” 
or with Professor Ely himself, “that the State 
means the conservation of energy; that it is 
the only agency through which this energy of 
civilization can be maintained; that this is the 
explanation of the divinity of the State,” I 
would certainly favor the absorption of all in- 
dividual rights and functions by the State. 

But I can not believe in the divinity of the 
State. I see no evidence of divine wisdom or 
justice in our courts; find nothing in our leg- 
islative halls, or in our executive chambers 
which will sustain any such claims. I see the 
State blundering into wars and compelling 
bloodshed. “The State” is the greatest crimi- 
nal of the ages. It has oppressed the weak, 
robbed the poor, flattered the rich, denied jus- 
tice to its own citizens and its own creditors, 
and pardoned all things to the powerful.* The 


*If space permitted I could accompany each charge 
with ample specifications. As to the Indians we have 
only to turn to Mrs. Jackson’s Century of Dishonor." 
The Mormon question has been treated in a manner 
to bring shame to every citizen of the Republic. The 
appropriations for our rivers and harbors show how 
impossible it is for the government to expend its 
funds judiciously, or to prevent discrimination. If 
the railroads should issue a schedule of rates as full 
of wrong, outrage, and evidences of corruption and 
incapacity as the River and Harbor Bill recently 
passed by Congress, and signed by the President, 
there would be a mob in every town in twenty-four 
hours. As still further illustrating the methods of 
government, let me insert here an account of the 
treatment by Congress of private claims, given by a 
correspondent of the Courier-Journal : 

‘‘To-night’s session of the House was devoted to 
private claim bills that had passed the Senate. There 
has been a great deal of dissatisfaction among claim- 
ants over the manner in which they have been treated 
by Congress. A few hours’ time is all they had been 
granted up to to-night, notwithstanding the great 
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State fails to do well any thing it under- 
takes, and it seems to me the very height of 
folly to talk of enlarging its functions because 
of this failure. With what justice has the 
State treated the Indians? It was the State 
which .made property of the slaves, and then 
without compensation it was the State which 
destroyed the value of this property. The 
State squanders millions each year on our wa- 
ter-ways with results altogether disproportion- 
ate to the amount expended. Millicns go to 
pay the expense of a diplomatic service, and in 
an emergency we employ special agents. We 
have wasted millions on our navy since the 
war and have no navy. We had an inherit- 
ance of lands which have been given away for 
naught. We have a department of justice and 
no international copyright law. We issue pat- 
ents to all who ask, but make no inquiry to de- 
termine the equities of the monopolies thus es- 
tablished. While under free competition the 
transportation changes have since the war been 
so great that this tax on business in 1883, as com- 
pared with 1868, will show a saving of $600,- 
000,000 for the work done, the war tariff on im- 
ports practically remains unchanged. It is the 
government which imposes a protective tariff 
of $17 per ton on steel rails. There are 
ninety tons in the mile, or say a tax for the 


merit of many of the claims and the strong pressure 
brought to bear to have them considered. There is 
no question as to the fact that Congress acts in bad 
faith toward many citizens with just demands upon 
the government; but this is not the result of deliber- 
ate purpose so much as a failure on the part of the 
leading men on both sides of the chamber to compre- 
hend in its fullness the simple business truism that 
an honest debt should be paid. It is said by experi- 
enced men that there has not been a séssion of Con- 
gress for many years at which claimants have been so 
badly treated as the present one. The corridors of the 
capitol have been filled for months with hungry and 
distressed-looking people—men and women of all 
ages and conditions—all bent on obtaining the rec- 
ognition by Congress which shall restore to them the 
right and values which they allege they have been 
deprived of through the government agency. The 
Claims Committee has acted favorably upon a great 
many of these cases, and they were placed on the cal- 
endar, and there they have remained. Only cases that 
had been passed by the other House were considered 
to-night. This was a most bitter and discouraging 
disappointment to many worthy claimants, who, de- 
pending upon the fairness and good nature of the 
Senate, have not troubled themselves to push their 
claims in that body until the great fight which always 
attends passing a claim through the House shall have 
been won. To-night many of these people sat in an- 
guish in the galleries watching the House pass the 
claims of more astute rivals who had worked their 
bills through the Senate, and thus procured for them 
preference in the House.” 


benefit of the manufacturer of $1,500 per mile. 
On one hundred and thirty thousand miles this 
means an addition of $200,000,000 to the cost 
of our railroads in order to favor our manufac- 
turers, verily a needless waste. Therefore I do 
not think this “divine government” is to be 
trusted to make freight rates. It makes the 
tariff and taxes one man and one class for 
the benefit of another man and class, and 
there is no reason to doubt the same favorit- 
ism and the same discrimination would be 
shown in the regulation, under any form, of 
the railroads as under the tariff. 

Surely it is not less freedom we need; we 
certainly are not willing to abandon the free 
republic for some imaginary good to be derived 
by establishing a new State, a divine govern- 
ment, which is to regulate all the affairs of 
life on the principle of compulsory co-opera- 


tion. 
“My faith is great in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end,” 


But I have none at all in the dreams and the 
vagaries of Henry George, Professor Ely, Mr. 
Powderly, and Prince Bismarck, for tyrant and 
communist alike trace the circle of oppression, 
and work together for the suppression or ab- 
sorption by the State of all individual charac- 
ter, force, and energy. The absolutism of Bis- 
marck is the logical conclusion to the de- 
mands of the preachers, professors, and au- 
thors who clamor for the extinction of the 
individual in their ideal co-operative union. 
I find nothing more extravagant in Mr. 
George’s assault on property than I find in 
the essay with which Mr. Ely prefaces the 
“Labor Problem,” published by Harper & 
Brothers, or than in those which he has begun 
in Harper’s Magazine. 

Undoubtedly, if we are to go on enlarging 
the functions of government and circumscrib- 
ing the freedom of the individual, we must 
have a “divine government.” That wretched 
make-shift, formed by Washington and _ his 
associates over a hundred years ago, and 
hedged about on every hand by “constitutional 
restrictions,” is not of a character to fulfill 
modern requirements. It secures at best only 
average wisdom in control of affairs, aud if we 
suppress the individual and accept governmen- 
tal control in all the walks of life, it is not 
average intelligence, but select and superhu- 
man wisdom which we require. It is true that 
this republic of ours is the marvel of the 
world, but according to the logic which is ap- 
plied to the railroads, the very success of our 
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free institutions condemns them. Man in dem- 
onstrating his capacity for self-government 
has shown at the same time, according to these 
logicians, a divine capacity for governing oth- 
ers; but this makes necessary a radical change 
in the whole frame-work of our government, 
a reorganization on the model of Prussia. If 
we are to manage the railroads, we must 
manage a good many other things. We must 
have the government purchase them outright, 
as Mr. Waring contends England shall ao, or 
we must separate the railroads and the govern- 
ment as we have separated the government 
and the churches. Constant attempts by leg- 
islation to regulate the railroads establishes 
a connection between the two that gives 
birth to vast abuses and to untold corruption. 
Where laws are made affecting personal or 
corporate interests there will corruption pre- 
vail, or, as Balzac phrases it: “The effect of 
all laws which touch private interests is to 
develop enormously the knavery of men’s 
minds.” 

That the government, as it exists to-day, or as 
it has ever existed in this country, is altogether 
incapable of so “regulating the railroads” as 
to lessen prevailing abuses or to extend still 
further the benefits of cheap transportation, 
must be evident to any careful and candid ob- 
server. That this fact is clearly recognized by 
the new school of economists is plain when 
we turn to an essay by Professor Ely, which 
forms the first chapter in the “Labor Prob- 
lem,” recently published by Harper & Broth- 
ers; he says: 

‘Man must be taught that it is a grand thing to 


serve God in the State, which he in his beneficent 
wisdom instituted, and that to betray a trust in tle 


divine State is as heinous and offensive as to be false 
to duty in the divine Church. Is not one reason 
for the corrupt condition of our present State to be 
found in the undue restriction of its functions? . . 
Co-operation is a good thing, arbitration is a good 
thing, profit-sharing is a good thing, but let us re- 
member, amid all this discussion, that every hope of 
permanent reform in industrial and social life must 
be illusory unless it has a firm foundation in a lasting 
‘State reformation.’ ”’ 


“State reformation” means, of course, an ex- 
tension of its functions; a change in its meth- 
ods, in its character, in its objects, substituting 
for a free republic a “divine State,” whose 
sphere is unlimited and whose authority must 
be unquestioned, for a State, hedged about by 
that divinity which once made kings sacred 
and infallible, can do no wrong. 

We are not to consider for a moment that 
this railroad problem stands alone. If prop- 
erty rights here are to be ignored for the gen- 
eral good, property every where becomes the 
possession of many, and the law of the road 
becomes again the law of society: 


“That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 


Mr. Spencer is a safer leader at a time like 
this than Mr. George or Professor Ely, and, 
closing an eloquent protest against that super- 
stition which clothes a State with divine power, 
he says: 

“The function of liberalism in the past was that of 
putting a limit to the power of kings. The function 


of liberalism in the future will be that of putting a 
limit to the power of Parliament.”’ 


‘Or here in America of limiting the power of 


that divine government which Professor Ely is 
to set up for our worship and obedience. 


Richard W. Knott. 


HER BLUSH. 


“Her blush was like a ruby’s ray ”— 
But why you have not stated, 
So I must tell you in what way 
Cause and effect were mated. 


There came a reflex from her heart, 
In rosy warmth outflowing, 

When Cupid set with subtlest art 
Her maiden passion glowing ! 


William H. Hayne. 
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HOW WE RODE FROM ANNANDALE. 


(Vireinia, 1863.) 


As we rode by Annandale 
The moon was shining pale, 
And the wind, 
Like a panther on the track 
With a blood-hound at his back, 
Under the cloud-rack 
Came behind. 


“ Form fours!” the General said, 
“ Draw saber!” And ahead, 
At the word, 
The column, in the night, 
Took the gallop, past a light 
In a window—eyes as bright 
As one’s sword! 


“Ts that you?” “ Yes! and you? 
Kiss me quick!” Then I drew, 
You may divine, 
This spring-blossom to my breast, 
Where I held her closely prest, 
With my arm around her waist, 
Heart to mine. 


“ The Second Corps is there!” 
She said, startled, “Oh! take care; 
It is your doom!” 


Then I laughed. “ The General thought 


It was Buford. We are caught; 
We'll come back quick as thought— 
All that come!” 


And we came. With stirrup clank 
Closing up, rank on rank, 
We charged at once: 
And were scattered by the fire 
Of the Infants. Ever higher 
Rose the crash, lang and dire, 
Of the guns. 


I retreated with the rest, 
And came back, hotly prest, 
Forehead bare; 
She was trembling at her door, 
When I laughed as before: 
“We waked up the Second Corps, 
And here we are!” 


“Oh! take me back,” she sobbed; 
How her bosom heaved and throbbed! 
“T shall die 
If you leave me in the lines!” 
My men were making signs, 
And the bullets in the pines 
Whistled by. 


“1 will take you!” From the croup 
I made a quick stoop, 
Heart aflame! 
And she rested in my arms, 
Like a bird the storm alarms; 
Could I bear her safe from harms? 
On they came! 


I struck the rowel deep, 
And my gray made a leap. 
“ Are you afraid?” 

“Not with you!” “Hold me tight!” 
And we went into the night, 
Bullets hissing left and right, 

Man and maid. 


What a ride! My heart is cold, 
Now when twenty years have rolled 
Into the past, 
As I think of that wild dash 
In the night ’mid the flash 
Of the rifles. It was rash, 
But we went fast! 


To my neck how she clung, 

As the battering hoof-strokes rung, 
On the way! 

How he rose to the leap 

Over fences, ditches deep, 

Mounted heights rough and steep, 
My fleet gray! 


Till we left the shouts behind 
And the hubbub, on the wind 
Fainter blown; 
And my comrades laughed and cried, 
“ Look! the Captain and his bride!” 
As the face a blush dyed 
Touched my own! 


This is all about the raid 
On Buford, that we made 
Long ago; 
How we waked the Second Corps, 
And came away before 
We accomplished any more 
Against the foe. 


And still at Annandale, 

When the moon is shining pale, 
You may hear 

How the Captain and his bride, 

On his gray true and tried, 

Took the famous moonlight ride 


To the rear! 
J. Esten Cooke. 
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N August, 1861, Curran Pope, one of Louis- 
] ville’s most respected citizens, and a gradu- 
ate of West Point, received authority to raise 
a regiment of infantry for the three-year serv- 
ice of the United States Government. 

He established his headquarters in the city 
of Louisville, and with the assistance of Wil- 
liam P. Campbell and George P. Jouett com- 
menced work of arranging for and receiving 
recruits. 

The first camp and rendezvous was at the 
Fair Grounds, four miles from Louisville, on 
the Shelbyville turnpike. Here we remained 
until the fall, recruiting and drilling. It was 
during this time that General Anderson was 
placed in command at Louisville, and sent an 
order to the regiment directing the Colonel to 
send all the force in camp to intercept some 
arms which were being conveyed from Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, to the Confederacy. 

The entire force in camp consisted of about 
ninety men, all of whom were entirely green 
as soldiers (some few of them never having 
handled a gun in their lives), and not being 
drilled or even instructed in marching. The 
arms with which the camp was supplied, and 
with which guard duty was done, consisted of 
six or eight old altered muskets, so rusty 
within as not to admit of springing a rammer, 
with bayonets, but without cartridge-boxes or 
other accouterments. General Anderson, be- 
ing notified of this state of affairs, returned 
answer that arms and ammunition for ninety 
men would be sent out on the accommodation 
train of the Lexington and Frankfort Rail- 
road, and that the men should be armed and 
transported on the train to Beard’s Station, 
whence a guide sent by him would conduct 
them to the Taylorsville pike, upon which the 
arms were carried into the South. 

When the train arrived our detachment was 
in readiness on the platform; the arms were 
opened and distributed while the train waited, 
and several rounds of ammunition were given 
to each man, which had to be carried by them 
in their pockets, as they were not provided 
with cartridge-boxes. 

To see the way in which some of the re- 
cruits handled their muskets was amusing; 
one of them knew no more about loading a 


gun than an infant, and had to have his piece 
loaded for him by some of his companions, 
who created a great deal of amusement by 
their instructions and recommendations. Af- 
ter boarding the train this subject, a recent im- 
portation from the “Emerald Isle,” asked his 
companion how he was to make the thing go 
off. The gun was cocked for him, and he was 
told to put a cap upon the tube and let the 
hammer down. In doing this he placed the 
muzzle of his piece on the car floor, and, with- 
out putting his thumb on the hammer, pulled 
the trigger. The result was that his arm was 
almost dislocated by the recoil, a large hole 
was made in the car floor, and the eighty-odd 
men, his companions, were filled with alarm 
by the report that the train was fired into by 
guerrillas, 

At Beard’s Station the troops left the train, 
and the march toward the Taylorsville pike 
was commenced, 

The guide sent out by General Anderson 
knew nothing of the road or country, and left 
us at the first opportunity, which occurred 
shortly after starting. 

We did our utmost to find the road, but did 
not succeed. About midnight we aroused a 
countryman and learned that we were about 
three miies from Shelbyville. Nothing was 
now to be done but to return to camp, which 
was accordingly done, making a journey of at 
least forty miles on foot in one night for those 
who returned, which number, I am compelled 
to say, was only three. Arriving about day- 
light, Colonel Pope was found impatiently 
awaiting information from us, the order under 
which we had gone not having been commu- 
nicated to him in town until after the train 
had left. Wagons were sent out and strag- 
glers picked up all along the way back beyond 
Middletown. 

The field officers were Curran Pope, Col- 
onel; George P. Jouett, Lieutenant-Colonel; 
William P. Campbell, Major. 

The staff, Dr. Luther P. Wetherby, Sur- 
geon; Dr. Richard Logan, Assistant-Surgeon ; 
John W. Clark, Quartermaster; Reverend J. 
J. Talbot, Chaplain; William P. McDowell, 
Adjutant. 

The line officers were: 
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Company A—Marion C. Taylor, Captain; 
James A. T. McGrath and Frank Winlock, 
Lieutenants. 

Company B—J. B. Snyder, Captain; Ben 
Houser and W. H. Harrison, Lieutenants. 

Company C—W. T. McClure, Captain; Jas. 
B. Forman and A. H. Chambers, Lieutenants. 

Company D—H. F. Kalfus, Captain; John 
McDowell and John V. Thompson, Lieuten- 
ants. 

Company E—Noah Cartwright, Captain; J. 
B. Wood and Charles L. Easum, Lieutenants. 

Company F—W.S. Wilson, Captain; Aaron 
S. Bayne and William V. Wolf, Lieutenants. 

Company G—Frank D. Garretty, Captain; 
John Spaulding and John Lenahan, Lieuten- 
ants. 

With these seven companies, partially filled, 
the regiment was ordered to New Haven, Ken- 
tucky, about forty-five miles from Louisville, 
on the Lebanon Branch of the L. and N. Rail- 
road. Here they were engaged in guarding the 
railroad while drilling and recruiting. Com- 
panies H, I, and K, from Covington and vicin- 
ity, joined us here and we were mustered into 
the State service—armed, equipped, and paid 
by the State of Kentucky. After being mus- 
tered each company was ordered to have an 
election of officers, this being in accordance 
with the State law. All of the before-men- 
tioned officers were elected except in the cases 
of Companies F and G. In Company F, Cap- 
tain Wilson was left out, Bayne being elected 
Captain, W. V. Wolf and W. H. Booker, Lieu- 
tenants. In Company G, John Spaulding was 
elected Captain, John Lenahan and Frank D. 
Garretty, Lieutenants. 

On the 14th day of December, the regiment 
was mustered into the United States service 
at New Haven, Kentucky, by Captain C. C. 
Gilbert, U. S. A., and was then ordered to 
Bascom Creek, Kentucky. On arrival here 
it was attached to the Seventeenth Brigade, 
Third Division, commanded by General O. M. 
Mitchell. 

The mud in this camp (at Bacon Creek) was 
from six inches to a foot in depth, making it 
necessary to lay all of the avenues in corduroy 
to enable the men and teams to get zbout, and 
a more disagreeable place can not be well im- 
agined. 

The trip from New Haven to Bacon Creek, 
the first of any distance made by the regiment 
on foot, being accomplished in mid-winter, 
was very trying, but showed of what material 
the regiment was composed. 
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When mustered into the United States serv- 
ice the regiment numbered less than nine hun- 
dred, but they were good and reliable men, 
being mostly from the counties of Shelby, 
Spencer, Henry, Bullitt, Kenton, and Jeffer- 
son, and either farmers, farmer’s sons, or clerks, 
and of respectable families. 

The most fastidious could find plenty of 
agreeable and entertaining companions among 
the rank and file of the Fifteenth, which was 
abundantly proven by the number of privates 
of this regiment whv were promoted to cap- 
tains and lieutenants of other Kentucky regi- 
ments. I feel that I must name here some of 
the men who started with this old regiment as 
privates or non-commissioned officers. Begin- 
ning with Company A, there was George Deer- 
ing, Richard Whittaker, Joseph and Henry 
Lyle, Joseph Atherton, Dan Spalding, Jourd. 
Ballard, George Petrie, John and Henry Wm. 
Tilden, Tom Baker, Joseph McClure, Frank 
Todd, Irvine McDowell, Ezekiel Forman, Lud 
Luckett, Newt. Sharp, and a score of others 
who will be remembered by many, but whose 
names escape me now. 

In February, 1862, the ccmmand crossed 
Green River (being brigaded with the Third, 
Tenth, and Thirteenth Ohio, Forty-second In- 
diana, and Loomis’ battery, under command 
of Brigadier-General Dumont), and by a forced 
march from Bell’s Tavern reached Bowling 
Green on the 14th of February, the rebels 
leaving the city as we entered it. Here our 
boys found a quantity of salt beef and parched 
rye, which the retreating enemy were unable 
to carry away, and which was very acceptable 
to them, for soldiers become very tired of their 
regular rations, and appreciate any thing out 
of the regular issue. 

On the 22d we marched to Franklin, and on 
the 23d to Mitchellville, Tennessee, thence to 
Nashville, which had surrendered to Colonel 
John Kennett, of the Fourth Ohio Cavalry. 

_ Here, the bridge being destroyed, we had to 
cross in steamboats, and I am free to say that 
that crossing will be as memorable to some of 
the Fifteenth as any march or battle. 

Stopping a short time in the suburbs of 
Nashville, we proceeded thence to Huntsville, 
Alabama, where we remained for five or six 
months without other action than scouts and 
reconnoissances to Athens, Whitesburg, etc., in 


which we did good service and endured great 


hardships. 
From Huntsville the Fifteenth returned to 
Nashville, and then took part in that memor- 
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able race with General Bragg to Louisville. The 
Fifteenth Kentucky started from its bivouac, 
two miles beyond Elizabethtown, one morning 
early, and the next morning before daylight 
entered the city of Louisville, making a march 
of over forty miles (said to be forty-four 
miles) in the twenty-four hours, which is not 
bad for “foot cavalry.” 

Colonel Pope often told the men and officers 
that there could be no discipline among troops 
where no attention was paid to neatness, and 
was so particular in regard to the appearance 
of the men that on our first joining the bri- 
gade we were christened “The Paper Collar 
Regiment,” a name which we bore and by 
which we were called almost constantly up to 
this time. The Ohio regiments with which we 
were brigaded having been longer in service, 
and under fire, seemed to think we were only 
fit for dress-parade and show, and that we 
could not be depended upon in close quarters. 
It was not long before they were disabused of 
this idea. After a stay of a few days in the 
suburbs of Louisville, the regiment was again 
started South, by the way of Danville, Ken- 
tucky. 

It was during this journey the Fifteenth be- 
came engaged in the first battle. It had been 
in frequent skirmishes and raids, and had done 
good service, but had not up to this time been 
tried in a general battle. 

On the morning of the 8th day of October, 
1862, the Third division, of which the Fif- 
teenth Kentucky was part, under command of 
Major-General L. H. Rousseau, was passing 
through the Chaplin Hills. The day was 
bright and beautiful—all that could be desired 
in that most pleasant month in the year—and 
with the exception of a great scarcity of water 
nothing was wanting to make the march an 
exceedingly pleasant one. About ten v’clock 
A.M. the division was drawn up in line of bat- 
tle and skirmishers were ordered forward. A 
section of Loomis’ famous artillery was then 
placed in position and commenced shelling the 
woods in front. This continued until about 
twelve o’clock, M., when the command was in- 
informed that the advance would be resumed, 
but as water was very scarce, one regiment at 
a time would march forward to the creek in 
front, stack arms, and fill their canteens, then 
move forward and let the next in line follow. 

The Forty-second Indiana, being the first in 
line on that day, left their position, marched 
down to the creek, and having stacked arms 
were engaged in getting water from the shal- 


low stream when the enemy broke cover in our 
front and opened fire upon us. 

The Fifteenth Kentucky was lying on the 
south side of the road by which it came, and 
in rear of a rail-fence, with a stone-fence a 
short distance in front. Running parallel to 
the rail-fence, and within a short range of it, 
on the line of the rail-fence, was a barn built 
of logs and boards. 

The enemy advanced to the stone-fence, and 
took position behind it. 

Here the battle raged from about one o’clock 
p. M. until dark; the rail-fence was almost en- 
tirely demolished by the enemy’s artillery, 
and the barn was set on fire by shells; not- 
withstanding, the Fifteenth held its ground. 

The color- guard, consisting of nine ser- 
geants, was cut to pieces. As each successive 
color-bearer was shot down his companion 
took the standard. 

The fight was so fierce and continuous that 
the colors were completely riddled with shot- 
holes, and the flag-staff cut in two. 

As the staff was severed, and the colors fell, 
Captain James B. Forman, of Company C, 
grasped them, and as the staff had been cut 
off so short that they could not be made visi- 
ble he mounted the remains of the rail-fence, 
waiving them, cheering the men to continued 
resistance. The battle raged from 1 o’clock 
p.M. until dark, the Fifteenth Kentucky re- 
taining its original line to the close, and in the 
morning the enemy was gone. 

During this engagement our loss was very 
severe. At almost the first shot Colonel Pope’s 
horse was killed under him. The Colonel im- 
mediately approached the line, and moving 
from man to man, patting them on the back, 
cheering and encouraging them to fight to the 
end. Such courage could not but inspire them 
with a determination to stand to the last. 
Here the Colonel received a wound, to which 
he paid no attention at the time, regarding it 
as slight, and continuing on the field to the 
close of the day, but which in a few weeks 
caused his death. Lieutenant-Colonel George 
P. Jouett, Major W. P. Campbell, Lieutenant 
James McGrath, of Company A; Lieutenant 
Joseph McClure, of Company C, and sixty- 
three men were killed and nearly two hundred 
were wounded. 

We pressed on in pursuit of the enemy 
through Danville toward Crab Orchard. 

It would be impossible to describe the feel- 
ings of the regiment when, at a short distance 
beyond Danville, Kentucky, all hope of catch- 
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ing up with the enemy having been given up, 
Colonel Pope turned his horse in the road, and 
addressing Captain Snyder, said, “ Captain, I 
can go no further,” left us, and we saw his no- 
ble face “no more forever.” 

Our first battle was a “baptism of blood,” 
and it served to cement the regiment more 
closely in love one to another and to the cause 
for which it fought. 

Passing on, under command of Captain Sny- 
der, of Company “ B,” we came through Crab 
Orchard, and rested a few days, and then turn- 
ing southward we came back through Crab 
Orchard, Stanford, Lebanon, and halted at 
Bowling Green. Here General W. S. Rose- 
crans took command of the Army of the Cum- 
berland. 

After a few days at Bowling Green, we start- 
ed south by way of Franklin, Kentucky, and 
Mitchellville, Tennessee, during which march 
Captain James B. Forman received his com- 
mission as Colonel, and took command of the 
regiment, leading it on to Nashville, Tennessee. 

Remaining a few weeks at this place, “ tent- 
ing on our old camp -ground.” we gathered 
together the fragments of the regiment, and, 
with our gallant young Colonel at our head, 
and the companies re-officered where needed, 
we were once more ready for the fray. 

Our organization now was as follows: In 
the Fourteenth Army Corps, commanded by 
General George H. Thomas; First division, 
commanded by General Lovell H. Rousseau; 
Third brigade, by General John S. Beatty. 
The brigade comprising, in addition to the 
Fifteenth Kentucky, the Third and Tenth 
Ohio, Forty-second and Eighty-eighth Indi- 
ana regiments, always ready to march or fight 
at the bidding of the commander. 

We felt that we had our State’s banner to 
bear and her honor to protect; and, if left to 
those regiments with which we were brigaded, 
whether or not Kentucky had reason to be 
proud of her “paper-collar” regiment, we 
would not have been compelled to seek fur- 
ther for favorable judgment. 

On the 26th day of December we left Nash- 
ville and traveled via the Franklin and Gran- 
ny White pikes, concentrating on the hills 
near Nashville, with the enemy close in front; 
but General Bragg drew off his army to Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee. 

Well will Sunday afternoon, December 28, 
1862, be remembered. The regiment was or- 
dered out of its line on the hill-sides, and com- 
menced one of the hardest and darkest marches 
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that can be imagined, toward Murfreesboro. 
All night, through cedar thicknesses, roads 
almost impassable, only kept in the right direc- 
tion by “beacon fires,” which were kept burn- 
ing the entire night, we wended our way, hun- 
gry, foot-sore, wet, and weary, not knowing 
where we were going, but trusting implicitly 
that “Old Rosy” and “Pap Thomas” would 
lead us only to such places as they desired us 
to occupy, as we had entire confidence in those 
worthy and able commanders. In the morn- 
ing we reached the Nashville and Murfrees- 
boro turnpike, near Stewart’s Creek, and were 
again in our position in the center of the Army 
of the Cumberland, with Bragg’s army again 
confronting us. 

On the 29th and 30th we moved forward 
until we almost reached the banks of Stone 
River. 

General Negley’s division had skirmished 
for position on our right during the afternoon 
of the 30th, and when night came on we biv- 
ouacked, and many spent the night in joking 
and pleasantry, reveille on thé 31st sounding 
to scores who had not slept. 

Our division (Rousseau’s) was the reserve 
division of the Fourteenth corps. 

Marching along the road we passed General 
Rosecrans and staff, who, seeing our flag-staff 
broken, banner torn and draped in mourning, 
called us his “orphan regiment,” a name which, 
before the sun of that day set, was doubly ap- 
plicable. 

The occasional belching of a cannon and the 
rattling of musketry on our right caused us to 
keep an eye and ear to that quarter. 

About nine o’clock a. M. we came up close to 
the front, and could see orderlies riding hur- 
riedly hither and thither. A group of officers, 
composed of General Rousseau with his bri- 
gade and regimental commanders, was formed 
immediately in front of the Fifteenth, to whom 
orders and instructions were given, when, all 
returning to their commands, we were faced to 
the right and moved hurriedly to the cedar 
forest to stem the current of an almost irre- 
sistible storm in the cedar glades, where Gen- 
eral McCook’s (Twentieth) corps had been vio- 
lently attacked and were sorely pressed. 

Passing in rear of General Sill’s division, 
our brigade got into the same kind of position 
as that held at Perryville; that is, on the ex- 
treme right wing of the army, with the Fif- 
teenth Kentucky on the right of the brigade. 

Here, with instructions to hold the enemy in 
check until the artillery could be gotten out 
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of the thicket, we again met the enemy and 
stopped for a while his triumphant charges. 

We held the road until the last gun and 
caisson had passed safely, but at a terrible cost 
to the Fifteenth Kentucky, for in a short half 
hour we lost our brave and gallant young col- 
onel (shot from his horse), in the flower of his 
youth, being only a little past his twenty-first 
birthday, and eighty others killed and seri- 
ously wounded on that fatal field of Stone 
River. 

Holding our position a little too long, we 
had to fight both front, flank and rear to get 
back to the Fourteenth corps’ position in the 
center, for the enemy had passed around our 
right and were enveloping us before we knew 
it. Long will the members of the Fifteenth 
remember the appearance of the “massed ar- 
tillery on the right of the turnpike when they 
emerged from the woods in its front, and never 
can they forget the outburst when they got back 
to those guns, for the earth trembled and thou- 
sands “bit the dust” in the desperate charges 
made against them. 

These battles were, to the Fifteenth, a cruci- 
ble to test the metal of which it was composed, 
and, “tried as by fire,” it came out sadly crip- 
pled and cut up, but still true and devoted to 
the old flag of our country. 

With such regimental commanders as Pope 
and Forman, and such brigade disciplinarians 
as W. H. Lytle and John S. Beatty, and the 
service which it had seen, the Fifteenth was 
rapidly becoming “that all-powerful piece of 
machinery which is invincible in war”’—a 
regiment of veterans. 

After five days’ very hard service in muddy 
trenches and an exposed position, we entered 
Murfreesboro on Sunday, January 4, 1863, 
sadly depleted, but as cheerful as crickets, the 
Confederate army having retired toward Shel- 
byville and Tullahoma, Tennessee. 

After a few weeks’ rest the Fifteenth Ken- 
tucky was put to work building “ Fortress 
Rosecrans,” a stronghold that became histor- 
ical. 

Here it was re-officered. The Colonel, James 
B. Forman, having been killed, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. R. Snyder resigned, Major H. F. 
Kalfus cashiered, Adjutant W. P. McDowell 
promoted, and Quartermaster John W. Clark 
resigned, Captain Marion C. Taylor, of Com- 
pany A, was made Colonel; Captain Noah 
Cartwright, of Company E, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel; Captain W. G. Halpin, of Company K, 
Major; D. N. Shary, First Sergeant, Company 


A, Adjutant, and Woodford Hall, private of 
Company A, Quartermaster. 

Vacancies in company officers were filled, 
and the regiment was again placed in its old 
brigade and commenced drilling, a duty long 
neglected on account of hard marching and 
constant duties since it had left Huntsville in 
the summer of 1862. 

On the 24th day of June, 1863, we broke 
camp at Murfreesboro and started south. Our 
corps (the Fourteenth) went through Hoover's 
Gup, following closely Wilder’s mounted in- 
fantry. After passing through the Gap our 
brigade, under General John S. Beatty, made 
a detour from the main body of the army, 
going through Hillsboro and Manchester to- 
ward Tullahoma, where we were to rejoin the 
army proper. It was here we came very near, 
accidentally, getting into a fight with our own 
troops, mistaking them, and they us, for the 
enemy. 

They arrived in front of Tullahoma before 
we did, and were not expecting us on the road 
by which we came, nor were we looking for 
“blue coats” in front of us. Both got ready, 
but happily the mistake was discovered before 
either party commenced “shelling the woods.” 

July 1st we passed through town, and had 
a running fight with the enemy to Elk River, 
where he destroyed the bridge, and passed on 
to Chattanooga. The next day we crossed 
and, marching to the foot of a high ridge, 
encamped on July 4th in a camp which we 
named “Camp Mud,” for it was more than a 
match for the muddy days at Bacon Creek. 
While in this slough we learned that Vicks- 
burg had surrendered to him “whose demand 
was always unconditional, and whose modesty 
was only equaled by his success.” To say we 
were jubilant over the news would not half 
express our feelings. Then came more march- 
ing, over mountains, rivers, and valleys, to 
Dechard, Tennessee, where we remained dur- 
ing August, 1863. On the Ist of September we 
marched to Stevenson, Alabama, crossed the 
Tennessee River, Sand and Raccoon mountains, 
and bivouacked in Hog-jaw Valley; thence on 
toward a mountain which, in the distance, ap- 
peared to join on to the clouds, and, indeed it 
seemed to grow as we approached. 

To attempt to cross this with a vigilant 
enemy opposing seemed worse than rashness, 
but we rested not, and, with what we now 
called skirmishing, we forced our way to its 
top and down its south side to Cooper’s Gap, 
entered McLemore’s Cove, and awaited the 
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other troops who were to cross at Stephen’s 
Gap on our right, who, being retarded in their 
movements, did not join us until the next day. 

From here we marched toward the “river 
of death,” Chicamauga. 

On the 18th of September, at night, we ar- 
rived at Owen’s Ford, a crossing of the Chic- 
amauga, about five miles to the right of Craw- 
fish Springs. 

Here we relieved a brigade which, by its 
quiet actions in leaving, impressed us with the 
idea that we were in the immediate presence 
of the enemy, an idea which ripened in the 
morning to an absolute certainty, for as soon 
as it was light the Confederates tried to force 
the crossing, and we had hot work to prevent 
them. 

All that day we lay on the bank of that 
stream, under the the guns of the enemy, Cap- 
tain Abe Rothchild, with Company “B,” Mt. 
Eden sharp-shooters (hidden behind rocks and 
trees), as skirmishers, was within one hundred 
yards of a rebel battery, and after a long con- 
test silenced the battery and kept the rebs at 
bay until about four o’clock p. M., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1863, when we were withdrawn and 
marched hurriedly to Crawfish Springs, where 
we arrived just at sundown, and while a des- 
perate fight was progressing at that point. It 
was here our former brigade commander, Gen- 
eral W. H. Lytle, was killed, and part of the 
famous Loomis battery was captured. Both 
of these casualties were very distressing to 
the Fifteenth, and cast a gloom over us, for 
they were both brigaded with us in our first 
year’s army life, and were regarded almost as 
part of the regiment. 

Troops were now pressed from our right to 
our left, and all were impressed with the idea 
that a battle was imminent. 

Sunday morning, September 20, 1863, can- 
non began firing, and with desultory skirmish- 
ing and continuous moving toward the left we 
got into line and threw forward a strong skir- 
mish line. 

Heavy firing was going on to our right, and 
we were ordered to move further to the left as 
soon as we should be relieved by General Har- 
ris’ brigade. While this was being done our 
lines were charged by the enemy, who ad- 
vanced in line of battle, apparently without 
skirmishers, and poured through a gap in the 
line and got to our rear. The Third Ohio, 
Forty-second and Eighty-eighth Indiana were 
cut off to the left, and the One Hundred and 
Fourth Iilinvis (which had been attached to 


our brigade) and the Fifteenth Kentucky were 
thrown to the right, thus dividing our brigade, 
leaving General Beatty, with three regiments, 
to the left, and Colonel Taylor, with two regi- 
ments, to the right. As soon as the enemy 
was discovered in the thick bushes on our left, 
flanking us, we changed front and charged 
them, driving them steadily back, assisted by 
the troops of Harris, Hambright, and Turchin. 

We only had time to reform our lines, when 
we were again attacked and driven inch by 
inch, and hour after hour, fighting and pressed 
back, until we got to Mission Ridge, near Ross- 
ville, where General Thomas bivouacked with 
the army for the night. 

To attempt any further description of the 
part taken in the battle of Chicamauga would 
be useless, for the regiment only did its duty 
as a part of as noble and brave an army as 
ever fought a battle. 

On Monday, September 21st, we were in line 
of battle across Mission Ridge, near Rossville; 
during the day and night the army was with- 
drawn to Chattanooga, the Fifteenth Kentucky 
being left all night as rearguard on the ridge. 
It was lonesome duty we performed that night, 
being in the face of and in immediate proxi- 
mity to the rebel lines, and being able to hear 
them distinctly in the valley below. 

On the morning of Tuesday, September 22d, 
we moved down the mountain to Rossville, 
and thence toward Chattanooga, where we 
found the army prepared to receive any at- 
tack. 

Weary from hard service, not having had 
any rest since the Thursday before, we were 
glad to receive the command, “ Rest.” 

Lying down and sleeping two or three hours, 
we were again called to the front and put to 
work in building “Fort Negley,” where we 
had to work in range of the enemy’s guns on 
Lookout Mountain, to our right and rear, and 
at the same time defend our front toward Ross- 
ville. To make things more comfortable our 
lines of communication were cut, and provis- 
ions became scarce. We learned to live on 
meager rations, buoyed up by the hope of bet- 
ter days coming, and tried to verify General 
Thomas’ dispatch that “we would hold the 
place till we starved.” The promise was kept, 
for we did hold the place, and we starved. 

After weeks of suffering and chafing under 
the restraints of being besieged, a rumor spread 
about that General Grant was near, and ap- 
proaching on the other side of Lookout Moun- 
tain. 
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One night a brigade, thought to be Hazen’s, 
embarked in pontoons and floated down the 
river, passing the rebel pickets, who rejoiced be- 
cause “ the Yankee bridges were being ‘ busted’ 
above,” made a landing at “ Moccasin Point,” 
capturing the picket-post there, and intrench- 
ing themselves so securely by morning that the 
enemy could not dislodge them. Here a junc- 
tion was formed with General Hooker, who 
came up from Bridgeport with the Eleventh 
and Twelfth corps from the Army of the Po- 
tomac. 

Chattanooga, the position gained by the bat- 
tle of Chicamauga, was now ours to hold, and 
we felt fully repaid for all the privations we 
had endured. 

Then came “ Hooker’s fight above the clouds,” 
which we could hear, but could not see on ac- 
count of the dense fog arising from the river. 
With great anxiety we awaited the result of 
that battle. Every thing was hushed in our 
camps, and a painful stillness reigned until we 
saw the smoke of the steamer “ Dunbar,” as it 
rounded the bend in the river and steamed to- 
ward us at Chattanooga. Then we knew that 
Hooker was victorious, and that our “cracker 
line” was reopened. 

Now, it seemed that Bedlam had broken 
loose, for the whole army yelled as if with one 
impulse, and made preparations to fill their 
“empty breeches,” and after weary days of fast- 
ing and short rations we were once again re- 
stored to a full supply of bacon, crackers, beans, 
and potatoes. 

The Fifteenth Kentucky was then placed on 
duty as post guard, and was not on duty with 
the brigade again until the spring of 1864, when 
it rejoined the division and started for the “Gate 
City.” 

It was the privilege of the Fifteenth Ken- 
tucky to take a back seat on Forts Wood and 
Negley, and witness the battle of Missionary 
Ridge. Here we saw the gallant charges of 
the Army of the Tennessee on our left, which 
we had not seen since the battle of Pittsburgh 
Landing, and now we felt proud of their ac- 
quaintance. 

In the center, under the guns on the ridge, 
lay the Army of the Cumberland ready to try 
the hills again. General Hooker was on the 
right, moving toward Rossville; Generals 
Grant and Thomas on Orchard Knob, just in 
rear of the Army of the Cumberland, when 
the order was given to advance to the foot of 
the ridge. The army moved rapidly forward, 
driving in the skirmish lines, not only to the 
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foot, but pressed for the top, and halted not 
until the ridge was again in our possession and 
the enemy’s guns were turned upon him. 

Leaving the city to the care of other troops, 
about the 1st of May the Fifteenth Kentucky 
rejoined the brigade and moved to Rocky-face 
Ridge, near Ringgold, Georgia, where we again 
beheld our old enemy on the heights above us, 
perfectly safe in his fastness as far as we were 
concerned, for the face of the ridge was a per- 
pendicular rock from twenty to thirty feet in 
height. 

General McPherson found Snake-creek Gap, 
and turned the positions, and General J. E. 
Johnson withdrew. Following on through 
Dalton we came to Resaca, on the Oustahola 
River, where we found the enemy intrenched 
in a very strong position. 

Here our brigade got into a position exposed 
to the enemy’s artillery and musketry at short 
range, and we lost some good soldiers—among 
others, Captain Irvine McDowell, who was 
killed on the works while cheering his men on 
to duty. Cut off in his youth, and so soon after 
his promotion so nobly won, and being a fav- 
orite with the entire regiment, his untimely end 
was mourned by all. 

Again turning the enemy’s flank, we pressed 
him on through Kingston, Georgia, and Burnt 
Hickory, and came to Alatoona Mountains, 
where many severe battles were fought. Still 
pressing the enemy, he fell back to Kenesaw 
Mountains. Here his position seemed impreg- 
nable, and indeed proved so, for after many 
weeks we again flanked and pressed him out of 
position, following him up through Marietta, 
Georgia, to the Chattahoochee River, where we 
camped and rested a few days. 

Crossing the Chattahoochee River we ap- 
proached Peach-tree Creek, where we again 
found the enemy; but he withdrew from our 
front, and we crossed the stream, which was 
much swollen from recent rains. 

The Twentieth Corps having crossed and 
gone into position to await the crossing of the 
remainder of the army, our brigade joined the 
right of the Twentieth Corps (General Hooker). 
A ravine passing into the line where the Fif- 
teenth Kentucky should have been, we were 
placed in rear of the ravine, thus lying at an 
angle to the main line. 

While waiting here the enemy advanced in 
line of battle, without skirmishers, and the 
memorable battle of Peach-tree Creek (July 
20, 1864,), one of the bloodiest of the entire 
campaign, was fought. 
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The One Hundred and Fourth Illinois, of 
our brigade, joined General Hooker's right, 
and we, in eschelon, joined the One Hundred 
and Fourth Illinois. 

The enemy felt the line from end to end, and, 
coming to the right of the One Hundred and 
Fourth Illinois, mistook it for the extreme 
right of our line, and made a rush to double 
us up. This movement threw their left to our 
line, and, with an enfilading fire, the Fifteenth 
Kentucky sprang over the hastily constructed 
works and charged them, throwing them into 
confusion, and rolling up their line from left to 
right until their retreat became a rout. 

It has not generally been known that any 
other troops except the Twentieth Corps were 
engaged in this fight, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that two regiments of our brigade (One 
Hundred and Fourth Illinois and Fifteenth 
Kentucky), under General John S. Beatty, 
made the extension of the line to the right 
just long enough to prevent the enemy from 
turning the right of General Hooker’s corps, 
and did good and efficient service. 

On the 22d of July, 1864, we moved toward 
Atlanta, and marched right up to the works 
before we were apprised of the fact that they 
were occupied. 

We soon found it out, however, and con- 
cluded not to take Atlanta that day, but worked 
around it for forty days, and while we were at 
Jonesboro, twenty miles south, learned that 
General Slocum was in the city. 

For thirty days we had burrowed around 
the city from its immediate front to Utoy 
Creek. We had felt and fought nearly every 
day, and then one night we were called away, 
and, joining General Sheridan’s command, we 
moved down the landtown roads, and crossing 
the forests we came to the West Point Railroad 
near Red Oak, and, destroying it for miles, we 
continued our march southward, coming upon 
the Macon Railroad near Jonesboro, Georgia, 
where we heard of General Slocum’s entrance 
into Atlanta. 

When our pickets were withdrawn from be- 
fore Atlanta, the Confederate troops in our 
front were General Joseph Lewis’ Kentucky 
brigade, who called across to know where we 
were going, to which our pickets replied, To the 
flank. “All right,” was the rejoinder from the 
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rebs., “we will hull your acorns for you some 
day soon.” Our corps badge was an acorn. 

At Jonesboro we met this same brigade 
again, catching them when they were not ex- 
pecting so many Yanks., and capturing several 
hundred prisoners, among the rest Colonel 
Phil. Lee. 

After the battle many of our regiment went 
over to see the prisoners, for we were sure that 
we would meet many old friends among them. 
Colonel Phil. Lee, in his own old way, ap- 
proached Colonel Taylor, and shaking hands 
with him said, “ Well, Colonel, we have come 
over to hull those acorns.” 

We staid several days at Jonesboro, and 
then the army was moved back to Atlanta and 
went into camp. The Fifteenth Kentucky 
were again the rearguard, and it was in the 
streets of Jonesboro, Georgia, that the last 
shots of the Confederates were made at our 
regiment. 

After getting back to Atlanta, our term of 
service having expired, we were sent to Chat- 
tanooga and put in charge of the trains between 
that city and Atlanta. 

After a month of this service we were or- 
dered to Bridgeport, Alabama, to guard the 
bridge across the Tennessee River, which was 
threatened by the invasion of General John 
B. Hood. 

Here we remained until after the battle of 
Nashville, Tennessee, and on the 25th day of 
December, 1864, we took a train and came to 
Louisville, Kentucky, where we were mustered 
out of the United States service on the 14th 
day of January, 1865, after a faithful and ar- 
duous service of three years, three months, 
three weeks, and three days. 

To sum up the history of the Fifteenth Ken- 
tucky is a task both pleasant and painful. 

Pleasant, because it can be said that in our 
whole service of over three years we were 
almost always in the front lines of the army, 
and always received the commendations of our 
commanders and the love and esteem of our 
companions. 

Painful, from the fact that of eight hundred 
and eighty-eight men and officers mustered 
into the United States service in 1861, over 
four hundred were killed and wounded on the 
battle-flelds of our country. 


William P. McDowell. 
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Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true here only, and of delicious taste—ParapIsE Lost. 


In THE GROVE. 


ET us go into the grove. The sun is ris- 
ing, and the chill of condensation of our 
heavy dews, which spares us the task of irri- 
gation in other lands, is in the air. The tem- 
perature is 70° F., which, science says, opens 
the leaf buds; in an hour of this February 
weather it will be 72°, which brings out the 
bloom. A breadth of two miles of water makes 
a river-like bend, inclosing the grove-land, and 
the rosy sky lights by reflection and refraction 
tinge the lake surface like pile of purple silk 
velvet. A palmetto hedge serves as a wind- 
break, but the air over our little Mediterrane- 
an, latitude 28°, 30’, longitude 80°, 24’, is fresh 
as that blew over Troy’s walls in that far off 
elder sea. A hundred and eighty degrees puts 
the antipodes southeast of Delhi, India, in the 
original home of the orange. 

Possibly! But, if so, what shall we do with 
Hesiod and Homer and the golden apples of 
Hesperides? Or with those scholars who ren- 
der the Hebrew tapuach, the apple of the Gar- 
den, to mean an orange? Professor Ideler seri- 
ously argues those old tin- and amber-hunters 
of Pheenicia found it under the shadow of Ten- 
eriffe, an Atlas Homeric “that knows all the 
depths of the sea.” Here is one, Citrus bigara- 
dia, or bitter-sweet, from Syria, with its own 
marvelous tale of transportation of its parent- 
seed by Spanish Moors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but itis not The Apple. Itis the Malum 
felix of Virgil; Medixn 'n Mepoxn of The- 
ophrastus and Pliny, who refer only to its acid 
medicinal qualities. Neither the Vedas nor the 
Maha-bharata describe it, nor does Ferdusi, 
in his famous feast to Rostam, cap the royal 
feast in china bowls of Bacchic wine and ceru- 
lean sugar-cakes with the golden apple. Gal- 
lerius speaks of a sweet imported to Rome for 
four centuries after our era through Syria. 
But the spread of its seed in Spain, Italy, 
and Southern France produced, not the sweet, 
but the bitter-sweet. 

The sweet orange was rare, even after the dis- 
covery of America. Milton, an accomplished 
scholar, entertained by the highest social, sacer- 
dotal rank in Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Flor- 
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ence, Naples, Rome, a. p. 1687-40, in the lines 
quoted, doubts the existence of a sweet orange. 
But after Vasco de Gama had gone around the 
Cape and visited the Azores, and Columbus vis- 
ited America, the sweet orange appears. Did 
the Portuguese and Spaniards take the fruit to 
the islands and Florida, or receive it from 
them? Did sunken Atlas, that D’Alembert de- 
scribes as teaching us all we know, and vanish- 
ing without discovering their own name, first 
develop the fruit? 

It is a recent development of the survival of 
the fittest. It grows old enough in its youth, 
The famous Liston tree disseminated its Chino- 
Indian fruit to the Azores in the St. Michael, 
to Brazil in the Navel. But there is a tree in 
the convent garden of Sancta Sabina, at Rome, 
six hundred and eighty-six years old, planted 
by Crusaders from Damascus the year Saladin 
died there. Another, bearing fruit, in the gar- 
den of Alcazna, over six hundred years of age; 
the result of the sainted Spanish King, Iago’s, 
conquest of Sicily. Another, near Seville, in 
the Alcazar, set out in 1350-66, that saw Al- 
fonzo XI break the Moorish power. About 
Cordova are old Moorish bitter-sweet groves 
quite as old. The “Great Constable” was con- 
fiseated by Francis I, after being planted by the 
Queen of Navarre’s gardener, A.D. 1421, and 
transplanted to Versailles, where it still lives. 

Marvelous associations these veterans have, 
now old, gnarled, hollow, of the old eras when 


“ The sainted air of Palestine 
Was rank with the dews of death.” 


The Crusaders builded much better than they 
planned. They did, indeed, bring from the 
Holy Sepulcher softened manners and the 
fruits of Arab learning. They brought also 
the seeds of sour and sweet oranges which 
have planted groves in Italy, Spain, France, 
the West Indies, and North and South Amer- 
ica. It is indeed a miraculous trée in the golden 
lettered page of civilization. 


Puysics AND SOIL. 


But this tree, whose wide-spread arms drop- 
ped fruit in recent times so far, is very tena- 
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cious in essentials. At the antipodal points of 
its growth, the earth in its swing heels upon 
itself and sends the equatorial current looping 
through straits and doubling continents. The 
same co-tidal wave, from its source south west of 
South America, impinges at simultaneous hours 
on the remote coasts of Florida and Hindo- 
stan. The peninsular form is repeated in the 
East by the massive floods of the Brahmapootra 
and the Indus, subdivided by the Ganges. The 
same alluvial character of loam and sand over 
coralline lime that sifts down through jungle 
and swamp into the Indian Ocean spreads a 
like physical soil over a like frame through 
the Everglades into the tepid waters of the 
Gulf. 

Because the orange has a vertical growth, it 
requires a loose, pliable soil, of a yard or more 
in depth; hence a loam, or a sandy loam, fa- 
miliar in our soil, is preferred. Of this the 
consular agents report in the statistics of pro- 
duction: In Jamaica it has “a strong red 
earth and ochery.” In Porto Rico “It is no- 
ticed. . . . they are much finer on sandy 
soils.” In Spain it is “tribasic, cretaceous, 
and tertiary, with a strong admixture of sand, 
elay, and lime.” In Andalusia “ forty-three 
per cent of sand.” In the Azores they are 
grown “on rather a sandy soil.” “The dark 
sandy soil” of Syria is recommended; and at 
Haifa “the orchards require a sandy soil.” At 
Sidon, Asia, “light red, dark loam, sandy and 
clayey soils are recommended.” In Morocco 
“the orange grows luxuriantly in the sand.” 
Near Acapulco, Mexico, oranges “ grow in a 
sandy, black soil.” In Ecuador, South Amer- 
ica, “in a dark, heavy loam.” In Lower Cal- 
ifornia in “red, heavy loam, with small stones 
or gravel.” 

It should be observed that the orange is re- 
ported as thriving on a soil made up of fifty- 
seven per cent of lime. None the less that 
“sandy,” loam, which provokes contemptuous 
criticism of our soil, is the very quality in the 
orange belt essential to productive orange cul- 
ture. I might, by a like compilation, set forth 
the need and methods of irrigation practiced 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa; but the limited 
space allowed for this essay renders it imprac- 
ticable. Two natural resources partially dis- 
pense with this necessity in Florida; a humid, 
dewy winter climate and frequent summer 
rains, tabulated elsewhere, and subterranean 
rivers and springs bursting out at full head, 
or seeping through the spongy soil in pools 
and in lake springs, a peculiarity noticed by 
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Colonel I. A. Gilmore, in his canal and drain- 
age report on South Florida. 

A morning walk through the dewy grass is 
like wading. On this account less attention is 
paid to irrigation, though all large orchards 
have wind-mills and irrigation pipes. “An 
idea prevails,” as in Italy, “that the springs 
are of no great depth, . .. and water the 
roots without the aid of man.” This charac- 
teristic of the two countries appears to have 
inspired Milton’s description of the Garden. 
It is a good description of the natural orange- 
growing soil: 

“Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Norchanged his course; but, through the shaggy hill, 
Passed underneath ungulfed; for God had thrown 
That mountain, as his garden mound, high raised, 
Upon the rapid current which, through veins 

Of porous earth, with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain; and, with many a rill, 
Watered the garden, thence united fell 

Down the steep glade and met the nether flood.” 


ToPpoGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. 


The topography of Florida contributes to 
this irrigation. The ridge of the sand-hills, 
of an average of one hundred and fifty feet 
or more of elevation, is broken into shallow 
longitudinal and transverse depressions, cor- 
responding to its original reef alignment and 
inlets. This flattened top, therefore, falls away 
into a system of terraces, each receiving the 
water shed from above until it flows away in 
every direction to the sea. This responds to 
the elevation and topography defined by consu- 
lar reports. A spot sheltered from the wind, 
because island and sea-shore groves, suffer from 
the wind of an elevation not to exceed one 
hundred and fifty feet, is set forth as the sites 
of the most productive groves in the orange 
belt. In the tropics a corresponding eleva- 
tion* above the sea tempers the heat, which 
must not exceed 104° F., nor fall lower than 32° 
for more than two or three consecutive days. 

The mercury fell in Florida, January, 1886, 
to 26° F. in the groves, and in exposed places 
as low as 23°, at which points the ground was 
frozen one and a half to two inches, but with- 
out injury to the tree, though the crop was 
partially destroyed. Mr. Oppenheim, consular 
agent in Western Andalusia, reports the cold 
there sometimes in the groves as low as 25° F. 
Both he and Mr. Lowenstien report the orange 


* There is a grove reported on the oasis of El] Hamil, 
in the Vale of Rashmere, latitude 44°, but the furnace 
heat of desert sand tempers its cold. 
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tree uninjured, unless the cold is prolonged, 
and the ground remains frozen fourteen and a 
half inches. 

That the tree is hardy is shown by its bear- 
ing uninjured in the province of Valencia, 
Spain, the effects of a snow-storm, suffering 
more from the weight and the chill following 
a thaw than the actual contact. Methods of 
provision against cold and frost will be noticed 
hereafter. 

The following table, carefully prepared from 
my own notes, three times a day, shows the 
climate of Florida. The other table is com- 
piled from Humboldt and United States Con- 
sular Reports. 


CLIMATE OF FLORIDA FoR 1884. 
Observation: Latitude, 28° 30’; longitude, 


80° 24. 
DAYS | GENERAL 
| CL'ps. COURSE OF 

Ram. WIND. 
January ... .| 59.8 | 9 12 10 |S. andS.E. 
February, . . .| 62.2) 65 14 9 |S.E. and E. 
Marek... 67.2 3 15 13 S.and W. 
69.2 | 2 16 12 |N.W. & W. 
3 21 7 |N.W. & W. 
83.0 | 1 7 7 &S.W. 
August, 88.0] 18 2 jS.E. ¢N.E. 
September. . ./ 81.3 | 17 8 5 |W. 
October, | 15 4 \E. S.E. 
November,. . .| 69.0 7 13 10 IN. &N. E. 
December, . . .| 68.8 5 | 24 2 IN. &N.W. 
Av. Weather,..|. . .| 112 | 161 92 
In Andalusia, .|.. .| 101 | 167 97 


The head “ Clouds” does not signify a day of 
total obscuration, for even during the rains the 
day was but partially eclipsed in the afternoon, 
the mornings being bright. But whenever the 
obscuration filled the greater part of the day, 
it is marked cloudy. 

This gives an average of 66.4° F., for winter, 
from November lst to April 1st, and 78.8° 
from April 1st to November 1st, or a general 
average for the Florida climate, 72.6° F. 

The rainfall, by various estimates for the in- 
terior, I have estimated at 64inches. Lieuten- 
ant M. L. Smith rated the rainfall, by obser- 
vations of the signal office, at 73 inches. Col- 
onel I. A. Gilmore calculates the fall at 65.5 
inches, or 5.5 feet. Estimates of the signal 
office for eight years at Punta Rassa, on Char- 
lotte Harbor, average 43.5 inches. In Anda- 
lusia the rainfall is rated at 16.5 inches, or 1.33 
foot. 

I subjoin statistics of the average tempera- 
ture of the orange belt, as the most significant 
proof of the peculiar adaptation of the Florida 
climate to orange culture. 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE OF THE ORANGE 
BELT. 


LONGI- | FAHREN- 
COUNTRIES, LATITUDE BEIT. 


TUDE, 


St. Augustine, Fla.,. . | 29° 48’ N.|81° 28° W.} = 72.2° 
Caio, gy t, 30° 20 E. 711,2° 
Naples, Italy 40° 51’ N./14° 20’ E. 59.2° 
Lisbon, Portugal, . 38° 52’ N.| 9° 6’W.) 61.4° 
Valencia, Spain, .. .|38°20)N.) 1° 
Delhi, India, « 28° 80° N.|80° 64° 


Pinecastle, Fla... . . | 28° 30’ N.|80° 24’ W.| 72.6? 


To sum up our observation: The orange 
thrives in a sandy loam, under temperature 
ranging from 32° F. to 104° F., and between 
59.2° and 78.8° average, but not higher than 
200 feet above the sea, outside of the tropics, 
and without irrigation if it has an annual rain- 
fall of 5.5 feet, distributed well through the 
proper seasons. 


Ture NursERY—Borany. 


Nature is a notable housewife for revamping 
her material; she makes sugar of a root, a reed, 
or a tree; citric acid of a berry or an apple. 
She is equally perplexing in going away from her 
design. Every orange in both Americas comes 
from the unAea TMepoixy, which the Moors or Cru- 
saders brought into Spain, Italy, or Portugal ; 
yet how various the product! The Navel or 
Brazil orange is a direct descendant, a “sport- 
ive” offspring of the Lisbon orange. In the 
last fifty years China has added another dis- 
tinct variety, the Mandarin, of which there 
are two sub-varieties, the Tangierine and the 
Japan, or Kumkoat, a shrub of four feet 
dwarfed to eighteen inches, bearing a satin- 
skinned sweet orange of the size of a cherry. 

But it affords a distinction; for the Manda- 
rin is a shrub, the China a tree. In the leaf 
we find the same articulation of the joint to 
the petiole, and the winged boot, the dotted 
leaf, and the silver leaf (Citrus argentia bigar- 
adia). The flower is hermaphrodite, calyx, 
pitcher or bell form, three to five toothed, with- 
ering; petals broad at the base, and stamens, a 
multiple of them white or purplish - white. 
The fruit round, separable from a pulp, divided 
into eleven dissepiments ; the bitter-sweet, nine 
to thirteen; the sour, fifteen to sixteen. The 
cell disks show in leaf and flower, and the oil 
glands roughen a separable rind. The pulp is 
yellowish, mottled with crimson in the Maltese 
species. 

In the Malacca fruit the rind is green, the 
fruit sour, unpalatable; the Philippines, pithy, 
insipid; maturing in three years and dying in 
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eight. The famous St. Michael is out of mar- 
ket, the trees drying up. 

There is much choice in seed. The shrub of 
Candia, Scio, Tenedos, Samos, the Greek Isles, 
and of Mitylene, Tarsus, Sidon, matures in 
from three to five years, but is short-lived. So, 
also, of a variety from Maracaibo, Guiana, 
Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, Porto Rico, and 
Lower California. The best shrub is the Man- 
darin, maturing in seven years; or the China- 
Florida seedlings, in eight to ten years. The 
fruit selected for seed must be fully ripe and 
sound. Select the best fruit on the healthiest 
tree; separate the pulp by its dissepiments, and 
remove the seed without pressure or injury. 
Choose the plump and dry ones; dry and keep 
in dry sand till ready for use. 


Tue SOIL. 


Water is the great balance-wheel and mill- 
stone. Let earth’s two hundred and sixty mill- 
ion cubic miles of volume, of six sextillion 
tons weight, shot nineteen miles per second 
through space, vibrate a hair’s breadth in its 
whirl of seventeen miles a minute, and the 
nervous force of water flies to adjust it. The 
motive power is earth’s velocity and weight; 
its result, trituration. It puiverizes the min- 
eral and corrodes the metal; it has a finer cut- 
ting edge than any lapidary’s tool; it grinds the 
granite to powder; it weighs separately the 
several weights and densities, and transports 
them; it grinds flint and quartz atoms to- 
gether. If its solvent power is resisted, it has 
its basket of tools, like a lapidary or chemist. 
It takes up carbonic acid, hydrate of potash, 
soda, sulphuric or phosphoric acid, and the 
stone melts like a snow-drop. It is an artist. 
It must put down its palette colors with the 
skill of Claude Loraine. The eddying brook 
is delicately ripple marked, under its sailing 
bubbles, in lines of exquisite harmony in dis- 
order—the clay, lime, sand, each in its exact 
time and place, adjusted along the brook-side 
with the elegance of a line engraving. 

But it is not done. This wonderful magician, 
trundling icebergs south to dump in hollow 
seas, and distributing silt, slime of the Mis- 
sissippi, Rhine, Nile, is making a nursery. 
Its physic and chemic properties triturate the 
soil; next it plants the seed, carries its acids 
into the husk, and breathes a plant like a soap- 
bubble. Still the process is the same. But, 
instead of triturating by grinding, filing, or 
chemic affinity, it employs the digestive func- 
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tions entering into the sap to a still further 
reduction of the atom. 

It is a profound lesson to the orange grower. 
Science defines the proper proportion of the 
soil constituents for the fruit as less than one 
quarter of a line, .02 of an inch, such a grain of 
sand as is scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. 

The ground must be excavated and raked, 
crumbled and fired. In order to do this chaff 
and straw are burned over the surface. A shal- 
low trench is dug to receive the seeds, which 
are soaked two days before planting. In or- 
der to secure a fine soil for the seed-beds it is 
smoke-dried. A mound of earth is made with 
a hollow vent, into which straw is thrust. This 
is allowed to smolder until dried and smoked, 
and then sifted into the trenches. Fresh earth 
from the pine woods is a good nursery soil, 
which must have a sufficient depth. Stable 
manure, finely powdered, covers the seed two 
inches, and the bed is watered in planting. 
The soil must be kept moist. In order to do 
this shallow trenches range along the beds, 
which are thickly sown, to be thinned out by 
another selection as the plants appear. 

The soil must be clean, and kept clean; roots, 
chips, all lice- and vermin-breeding vegeta- 
tion removed. In six weeks or less the young 
plant appears. If the season is dry, a cautious 
method of irrigation and manuring is to heap 
guano or phosphates at the entrance to irriga- 
ting canals, the water conveying the fertiliz- 
ing principle through the loose, sandy soil to 
the roots. Among accessible manures are soot, 
ashes, fine sand, and smoke-dried earth. 

In a year, or much less, as required, the nurs- 
ery is thinned out, and after the good set is 
established a light stirring with the hoe every 
three weeks, and watering in dry season, is all 
that is required. 

I have embodied this review of the first 
steps of the orange grower at this point, be- 
cause selecting the seed relates to the balanced 
character of the plant which naturally follows 
consideration of the natural home of the tree. 
As a preparation it may precede the actual se- 
lection of the tract to be set in grove. Of such 
areas there are two qualities adapted. 


Tue FLorma HAMACK. 


The word is often misspelled “hummock,” 
an arctic word by association. It is derived 
from the Indian hamak, a lying-down place— 
home; and has derivatives, hammock, a swing- 
ing bed; a habit of living among coast and 
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swamp Indians, referred to by Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh and Americus Vespucci. Another deriv- 
ative is the Spanish hamaquero, a small farmer. 
The Florida village Indians made their camp 
by lake or river, inclosed in an U-formed 
trench, with the wattled huts in the basket the 
stems of the letter form, extending to water. 

The village about the council-house and 
public granary, as pictured by Jacques Le- 
Moyne, an artist with Rene Laudonneire, the 
Huguenot, a. p. 1565-7, had its corn, coontie, 
and bean patches in or around the inclousure, 
which stood on a natural or artificial elevation. 

The natural fertilizing of a local population 
enriched these spots, which are now grown up 
in hard-wood trees and dense thickets and ar- 
bors of vines, lianes, jasmine, grape, holly, 
and morning-glory. 

The ground is brilliant with the magenta- 
edged, white huckleberry bloom, phlox, violet, 
columbine, with white or bush honey-suckle on 
the margins of water, and the air-plant’s vases 
in the crotch of live-oak, whose long, distorted 
limbs bend down from the squat trunk; the 
slender hickory bows to the magnolia, the grace- 
ful water-oak shows its glossy conical top, the 
cypress, the cedar, and the red bay radiate their 
dazzle points of foliage like vernal stars. The 
soil, under a heavy dressing of leaves, is a black 
mold of decomposed vegetation over a dark 
loam or a marl, thickly mixed at times with 
recent shells of Unios pyrula. 

The low hammock partakes of the same char- 
acter, but the cabbage-palmetto supersedes the 
oak; hackberry, myrtle, custard-apple, wild fig 
form a dense chapparal among oozy pools of 
lilies, water flags, willow, and the bronze plumes 
and gamboge straw of the saw-grass. 

I have never seen the cabbage-palmetto at a 
greater elevation than thirty feet above the sea, 
and its presence marks a rank, somewhat sour 
soil, from one to three feet above the water. 
The bay and cypress are rooted in that low 
soil, with clumsy knees projecting above the 
dark, carbonaceous water. 

Picturesque birds, the heron, ergal, pelican, 
spoonbill, pink curlew, coot, haunt the shal- 
lows, and the lazy alligator noses among the 
weeds inhabited only by the musk-rat and the 
water-rat. 


Tue Piney Woops. 


The Southerner dwells on the additional syl- 
lable with loving intonation. The wild forests 
breathing of ambergris are sweeter than Araby 
the Blest. The resinous air is believed to be 


antiseptic and destructive to malaria. The 
loose, sandy loam is scantily covered with wire 
grass, the golden, nodding flowers of the false 
indigo, and, gloaming against a liquid back- 
ground of lake surface, the tinsel bronze awns, 
beard, and gilt straw of the wild oat; stretches 
of huckleberry, phlox by charred logs, ground 
ivy, salvias of bush oak, pink globes of feath- 
ery sensitive plants, heliotropes; patches of 
portulace and gomphrena in moist depres- 
sions; marshy pools like snow banks in white 
water-lilies; and the slow undulation rises 
again in tall pine woods and fennel under- 
growth; picturesque cabins, whose gray roofs 
of weathered wood, stick-chimney, and logs 
blackened by time, are half hidden by broad 
ribbon-leafed bananas and elder trees, or Cher- 
okee date, frosty with a crown of snow- or sil- 
ver-white bloom. 

These soils have their own special virtues. 
The marl hammock, with its sixty or seventy 
per cent of lime, will fatten with corn, cane, 
rice, indigo, barley, lime, lemon, date, palm, 
orange. The heavy, loamy hammock, less 
limed, is healthier; the orange grows slower, 
is tougher in fiber, and hardier. A grove is 
easily sanded, and after the sourness of all that 
rank humid vegetation is out of the ground 
they will grow oranges and the kitchen-garden 
vegetables without any other fertilizer than the 
steel hoe forever. 

The piney woods rolling land is a sandy loam 
and exceedingly productive in the orange and 
other varieties of the citrus family. At times 
this soil, where the clay and humus wash, be- 
comes sandy; so much so the Northern agricul- 
turist regards its white face as starved from inan- 
ition, Yet, under proper culture, he is surprised 
to see at the roadside the dark varnished leaf of 
the healthy tree, which is so fit a setting for the 
golden apples of these Hesperides. The man- 
agement of such soils we will discuss hereafter. 


Tue Fiat Woops anp Scrus HAMACK. 


Ti-ese are distinctively inferior. Where the 
drainage is insufficient, the moisture penetrat- 
ing the earth bears down with it clay and a 
ferric oxide which forms a hard-pan at a few 
inches or a foot of depth. Nothing thrives on 
it but the rugged pitch pine, Pinus rigida, and 
the bush honey-suckle. It may be possible to 
redeem it by deep ditching below the clay bed, 
but it is unsuitable for the orange. 

The scrub hamack is another inferior quality, 
differing only in the superficial forest growth; 
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but where the surface drainage is sufficient, this 
is only an accident of vegetation, and the soil, 
cleared of oak roots, is of very good quality. 


SeLectine, Layina Orr, TRANSPLANTING. 


In choosing an area the settler learns, from 
what has been read, that a loamy soil or marl, 
under an average temperature of 72° F., 
whose oscillations do not exceed 104° and 32°, 
is necessary. As the orange is a vertical grower, 
before outsetting the spade should be sunk four 
feet, in several different spots, to see if the sub- 
stratum forms a hard-pan of clay and iron, 
Intelligent a self-feeder as the orange is, it 
will, year after year, “die back ” in using all 
its vital force in driving its tap-root through 
rock or clay. 

A lake front is preferred, as the underground 
current that supplies them tempers the water 
below the chill of the atmosphere in winter, 
but a fringe of trees or a hedge should be left 
as a wind-break. The sea-shore is, on this ac- 
count, avoided in Florida and the West Indies. 
In this latitude, 28° 30’, one hundred feet above 
the sea, or not to exceed that, is preferred. 

The forest must be uprooted and removed. 
In order to do this, fat pitch pine billets are 
laid in a cavity dug at the roots of the tree 
and fired, the resinous sap soon igniting 
and thoroughly burning out and smoke-dry- 
ing the soil. After being effectually cleaned 
and plowed, the tract should, if practicable, be 
cow-penned; that is, ten or twenty head of 
stock turned in over night, for two or three 
weeks, on successive acres, their trampings and 
droppings bring into action the natural ele- 
ments of the soil, and the benefit is durable. 
Cow-penned land never degenerates. If that 
is not practicable, the Italian method of smoke- 
drying or burning the loose straw and leaves 
over the surface accomplishes a trituration of 
the soil. 

After a period of a few weeks has passed, a 
crop of cow-peas, orchard, and timothy, or 
some other green vegetation, is sown broad- 
cast, to be plowed under just before flowering; 
in this way the soil may be made rich as a blue- 
grass pasture. The pits are prepared as soon 
as this crop is harrowed in, and a few weeks’ 
delay before outsetting permits an aeration of 
the adjacent soil. These pits are usually laid 
off in regular squares of twenty or twenty-five 
feet to a side, but the diamond or hexagonal 
economizes space. A base of twenty-five feet 
is laid off, and a perpendicular erected in the 
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middle, to a point defined by intersecting arcs 
of a radius of twenty-five feet from extremities 
of the base as centers. Stakes at these points 
define un equilateral triangle, and the process 
continued with the sides as bases defines a 
diamond tessellation of grove-land, having 
the trees the required twenty-five feet apart, 
and no waste land at center, as in the squares. 

In purchasing or selecting from the nursery 
the same sifting process shculd go on of the 
choice trees. In taking them up sink the 
spade deep, and lift the young tree with tap- 
root and adhering soil attached. The pits 
to receive them should be three and a half to 
four feet wide, a depth of a foot or more, with 
a central hole made with the hoe-handle for 
the tap-root. If the earth clods it should be 
smoke-dried and finely powdered, and thinly 
sprinkled with bone dust, phosphates, or stable 
manure. Sift it down about the tap-root, add- 
ing water. Put on soil at first with the hand, 
adjusting the lateral roots in their natural po- 
sition, and use water from time to time to con- 
vey the soil to the roots. Never stamp or 
pound it, it is apt to injure the fine radicals or 
spongioles on which the life of the tree de- 
pends. Water freely without drenching, and 
keep the soil to the trunk, shaping the surface 
the length of the lateral root like an inverted 
spoon-handle or old-fashioned long /. The out- 
sets should be fromm two to four years old, in 
good condition. The practice of topping, ex- 
cept for stocks to be shipped abroad, is absurd. 
Carefully set, there is no reason for the sap- 
lings shedding a leaf. If a tree is killed, it is 
oftener in removing than by transplanting. 

The season for these operations is usually 
after January 12th and before March, or in the 
rainy season; in the latter the need of hand 
irrigation is avoided by the season. If there 
is a drouth, the transplant should be watered 
every evening at sunset, or at sunrise; if it is 
one of our usually humid, dewy springs, a 
watering every second or third day, gradually 
diminishing in frequency, suffices. 

The pea-crop, sowed in January, will receive 
the first May rains, and be turned under before 
the full rainy season of June. The benefits 
enjoyed by the season in Florida can only be 
understood by those who study the laborious 
expedients of the Mediterranean fruit growers, 
where dry seasons strike the solstitial summer 
months when the intolerant heat drinks up all 
moisture. If no other physical fact affirmed 
the advantage of the Florida climate, it would 
be sufficiently confirmed by this one fact. 


Will Wallace Harney. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


Prisoners of War. 


On Saturday, September 19, 1863, and the night 
after the first engagement at the famous battle of 
Chicamauga, three soldiers, a captain, corporal, and 
private of the Federal army, whose command was 
routed late in the evening by the enemy, started out 
under cover of the night, after the conflict had 
ceased, through the drizzling rain in search of their 
camp. Worn out with fatigue and hunger, and suf- 
fering with the slight wounds they had received that 
day, their anxiety to be with their comrades in- 
creased. The dim light of the camp-fires was seen 
in the distance, as they pursued their way with un- 
measured tread along the edge of a deep and tangled 
wood, speaking in undertones to each other, and 
occasionally stumbling against some poor unfortu- 
nate from either side, whose spirit had taken its 
flight to unseen shores. The sharp click of the rifle, 
and the stern command to “halt’’ were given in 
such rapid succession that, had a thunderbolt struck 
near them, they could not have been more surprised. 
““Who comes there?’ was said with gruffness that 
brought forth a hurried reply from the trio, ‘‘ Friends, 
without the countersign!’’ When the order to ad- 
vance was given, which they, of course, like true 
soldiers diligently obeyed, and, as a rule at the point 
of the bristling bayonet, captain, corporal, and pri- 
vate were marched off under guard to headquar- 
ters, where their names were recorded as prisoners 
of war. 

The next morning the little squad, which was in- 
creased to about seventeen, found themselves on a 
knoll near the ever- memorable stream of Chica- 
mauga, securely guarded. It was a Sabbath morn- 
ing, clear and frosty, not a cloud obscured the sky, 
and in the distance faint sounds of musketry could 
be heard, and all along the line, and the hurrying to 
and fro of officers and orderlies on horseback fore- 
told that the fierce conflict of the previous day was 
renewed. Every thing and every body, infantry and 
cavalry, seemed to be in a great state of excitement. 
Officers could be distinctly heard here and there as 
they hurriedly proceeded to the front, giving the 
word of command; and even far in the advance 
shouts and yells went up as if driving the foe before 
them. The prisoners were immediately ordered to 
the rear and beyond all danger. The battle raged 
with wilder fury, and the death-dealing cannon 
belched forth their deep-toned thunders on the right, 
left, and center, as if all pandemonium were loose. 
Shot and shell flew like demons in every direction as 
the prisoners and the guard were on a double-quick 
marched down through the thick woods to a place of 
safety, about a quarter of a mile to the rear, where 
the Confederate reserve corps stood in readiness 
awaiting orders for a forward march. When they 
reached Ringgold there were about six hundred pris- 
oners there waiting for the train to convey them to 
Richmond. Attached to this train were twenty-one 
freight cars, with an engine at each end, into which 
were hustled as many prisoners as they could con- 
veniently hold. Across the doors of these cars strong 
bars were placed, and at each a guard was stationed so 
as to preclude any possibility of escape. When about 
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three miles from Ringgold, the train not exceeding 
twenty miles an hour, there was seen, some two miles 
distant, a great conflagration, like that of a burning 
wagon-train or cars. Two miles further on the en- 
gines slacked up at a way-station to take on a supply 
of coal or wood and water, which occupied one half 
hour. The car in which my comrades and I were 
quartered was guarded by two Georgians, who were 
very kind, and conversed freely with us all along our 
journey. There was one unruly, obstreperous fellow 
among the prisoners in the car, who for some reason 
was very indignant and abusive to the guard. He was 
finally prevailed on to be quiet under a threat of se- 
vere punishment on our arrival in Richmond. The 
friendship I gained for myself and comrades with 
these Georgians was partly due to our kindness and 
my having a brother in the Sixth Georgia infantry, 
Army of the Potomac. I remember being mistreated 
once after my capture at Chicamauga, and that was by 
one of the guard. On our way to camp.one of them, 
a guerrilla-looking chap, noticing the style of hat I 
wore concluded it would suit him much better than 
the one he had on (mine being on the Puritan order, 
with a large black feather adorning it, a present from 
a relative in this city), he took it rudely from my 
head, saying, as he did so, ‘‘ Here, you have no busi- 
ness with that kind of a hat, I’ll trade,” at the same 
time slapping a big slouch hat on my head fully two 
sizes too large forme. The Confederate lieutenant, 
George Pollard, at one time a resident of this city, 
compelled him to give it back, with a reprimand 
never to mistreat a prisoner again. 

While we were in Petersburg a burly-looking sol- . 
dier, somewhat intoxicated, with a huge moustache 
on the grenadier order, dressed in the regular butter- 
nut suit, and armed cap-a-pie, with a conspicuous 
looking instrument, the ‘“‘Arkansaw toothpick,” and 
a brace of old brass-mounted horse pistols of revolu- 
tionary fame, no doubt, and a huge cavalry saber 
dangling at his side, and striking his heavily-spurred 
heels as he carelessly staggered up to the car in 
which we were standing, and assuming the attitude 
of Iago, accosted us good-naturedly, ‘Hello, whar 
did you Yanks hail from, I’d like ter know, an’ whar 
is you bound fer.’’ We politely informed him that 
we were from the battle-field of Chicamauga, and 
that we supposed were on our way to Richmond, 
Lynchburg, or Andersonville, or some other water- 
ing place for the benefit of our health, and would 
like to have His Majesty’s company. ‘ Ya-as,’’ he 
replied, ‘I'll be dad-sapped ef yer dun’t smell brim- 
stun’ inside er forty-cight hours, er my name ain’t 
Buck Hornet, uv the Texas Rangers.’’ ‘ How is it 
you are out this way,” said I to him. ‘I'll be John 
Brown ef I hain’t up yar on perticular bizness,” said 
he; ‘‘an’ I’m a sharp-shooter uv the Rangers, I tell 
yer, an’ I'll bet yer a ’Federate note I kin shoot a fly 
off yer nose ’thout touchin’ yer hide. I kin; will 
yer take me up on that?’ “I’d rather not,” said I, 
“simply for two reasons. In the first place, I am an 
orphan, and a member of the Orphan brigade, and in 
the second place, I have n’t no spare time for pleas- 
ure.” “Drive on then,’’ said this King of the Canni- 
bal Islands; *‘ but hold up Yank; I say, whar do you 
hail from? what State was you riz in?’ The train 
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was slowly moving off, when I replied, ‘‘ From old 
Kaintuck, the dark and bloody ground, the home of 
Daniel Boone, the pioneer of Kaintuck, who fought, 
bled, and died, and—’’ ‘“ Well, pard,’’ said he, ‘‘I 
kinder like old Kaintuck; its a mitety nice place to 
live in, an’ all that sort o’ thing, but I'll be switched 
ef yer ain’t in a tarnal bad box now. Don’t yer tell 
’em that yure from ole Kintuck, when yer git ter 
them places, mark that, fur ef yer do yule swing 
higher nor a kite, fur they hate ’em out there like 
pizen fur jinen the Yankee army.’ The last words 
he said to us were “Good-bye Yanks; luck ter 
yer scalps!’’ and gave an Indian war-whoop, which 
was smothered by the shrill sound of the engine’s 
whistle. He was one of the hardest and toughest 
old sinners I ever met with any where south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 

When we arrived in Richmond late in the after- 
noon we were given temporary quarters at the old 
Clay prison, a three-story building, which, like the 
other prisons, was formerly used as a tobacco factory. 
The lower rooms were destitute of a pine floor, and 
the stairway leading to the second story was in a 
rickety condition, caused, as I learned, by former 
prisoners tearing away the railing to use as a means 
to assist them in making their escape, which proved 
in some instances to be effectual. We received ra- 
tions twice a day, consisting of a piece of light bread 
four inehes long and two wide, a small quantity of 
meat, and a spoonful of boiled beans, twice as large 
as our ordinary table-spoon. These were put intoa 
common fruit-can that we kept for the purpose, and 
by adding a sufficient quantity of water, procured 
from a hydrant situated in the building, then hold- 
ing the can over the gas-light, whieh we were allowed 
to use, succeeded in making a palatable meal. This 
we did for several weeks. Our bed, as a matter of 
course, was the bare floor. After remaining there 
for a short space of time we were removed to the 
Pemberton prison. The fare increased and was'a lit- 
tle better, more substantial, corn-bread, Texas beef, 
and sometimes coffee, what kind I do not know; but 
it wasn’t Java, Rio, nor Mocha, but nevertheless it 
seemed as good to us. We were at this place about 
two months, when we were ordered to fall in ranks, 
double file, and marched out under a strong guard 
to Scott prison, where the fare was about the same. 
There were in this building, as I was informed by 
Mr.'Hallett, the prison keeper, eleven hundred pris- 
oners, and we were removed from one prison to an- 
other to make room for others constantly coming in. 
It was not long before these eleven hundred were 
sent away, some to Lynchburg and some to Ander- 
sonville. Out of this number I was the only one de- 
tailed to do duty in the prison hospital, where I 
remained as wound-dresser to the Federal wounded 
until paroled, about the 16th of April, 1864. It was 
owing to the influence of Colonel William Preston 
Johnston that I was given the position at the hospital. 
His father and mine were first cousins. I wish to 
say, however, that before being sent to the prison 
hospital to act in the capacity of wound-dresser, I 
had a conference with Colonel Johnston, at his re- 
quest, several other officers being present at the 
time, in a room over the office and drug store of the 
prison hospital. The conversation between us lasted 
one half hour, and I remember distinctly the pleas- 
ant words that passed and the kind feeling that ex- 
isted between us. I have ever since held them in 
grateful remembrance. 


ALFRED W, HARRIS. 


Mr. Davis’ Citizenship. 


In Mr. Johnson’s interesting article, in the SouTH- 
ERN Brvovuac for August, ‘Jefferson Davis at Home,” 
appears this passage relating to the great Confederate 
leader: *‘ He sits by the side of the sea, a citizen of 
no land under the sun,’ ete. The writer has given 
expression to a popular error regarding the status of 
Mr. Davis that should be corrected. It is only nee- 
essary for one to reflect a moment on the genius of 
our form of government as embodied in the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and which has 
not been changed by the encroachments of the last 
quarter of a century, to be convinced that Mr. Davis 
is not only a citizen of the State of Mississippi, but 
of the United States. 

There are three classes of persons recognized by 
our laws: citizens, including natives and those nat- 
uralized according to law, men, women, and chil- 
dren; aliens, who are citizens of foreign States, or 
subjects of foreign monarchs, residing in the United 
States; and Indians, who occupy an anomalous posi- 
tion partaking somewhat of the characteristics of 
both citizens and aliens, and being now in fact dis- 
tinctively ‘‘the wards of the nation.” 

Section 1, of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, provides that ‘All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof,” that is, not being 
aliens, ‘are citizens of the United States and of the 
State in which they reside.’’ No one who is informed 
will deny that Mr. Davis enjoys the protection, rights, 
and privileges of citizenship in his own State. He is 
likewise entitled to the protection due a citizen in 
every part of the country. In this same Fourteenth 
Amendment it is provided that “ No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life. liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” There is no such thing as outlawry in 
this country. Every person—even a convicted crim- 
inal ora fugitive from justice—is entitled to the equal 
protection of the laws of the United States and of 
every State in the Union. Were Mr. Davis to remove 
to Maine he would at once become a citizen of that 
“truly loyal’? State, and no Iegal power in Maine 
could prevent him from becoming such. 

Mr. Davis has not only not been convicted of any 
crime against the laws of the United States, or of 
any State, but he is not even under legal accusation 
of any crime. It is true that he is disabled from 
holding office by the third section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; but so are all citizens under certain 
ages prohibited from exercising certain rights that 
pertain to citizenship, and foreign-born citizens are 
forever disqualified from holding the offices of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. There is nothing in the 
constitution and laws of the United States to prevent 
Mr. Davis from voting, even for members of Congress 
and presidential electors. He hasaclear right to cast 
such votes upon performing the preliminary require- 
ments of the laws of Mississippi. 

Were Mr. Davis to go abroad he would every where 
be entitled to the protection of the United States 
Government, just as much so as General Grant was 
entitled to that protection when he made his cele- 
brated tour around the world. 

The late General Toombs, it is well known, often 
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boasted that he was not a citizen of the United States. 
He was wont, however, to exercise nearly every priv- 
ilege of citizenship to which he was entitled. It is 
said that he declined to vote at national elections, 
though he undoubtedly had the right to do so. A 
few years ago, when he emphatically denied the re- 
port that he once threatened that he ‘* would one day 
call the roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill,’’ he added, 
“There is nothing in the laws of the United States, 
or of Massachusetts, to prevent me from doing that 
now, were I so disposed.’’ Should Mr. Davis decline to 
exercise the privileges of citizenship he is, neverthe- 
less, a citizen, and he must continue to be one, unless 
he leaves the country and formally expatriates him- 
self by becoming the citizen or subject of some for- 
eign government. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


EDWIN MARTIN. 


In the very interesting article on the battle of 
Fredericksburg, by J. H. Moore, in the August Bry- 
oUAC, the author, in mentioning the regiments that 
composed Archer’s brigade, unintentionally, I pre- 
sume, omitted a gallant little command that bore a 
very important part in that brigade on that memor- 
able 13th of December. The Fifth Alabama battalion 
fought in Archer’s brigade at Fredericskburg. The 
battalion was commanded at Fredericksburg by Major 
Vandergriff, and was one of the last commands to give 
way in that retreat, which was soon checked by re- 
serves coming up. It also bore an important part 
in driving the then victorjous Federals back. Nearly 
all of its officers were killed in that battle, and long 
ere the war closed it had literally worn itself out 
fighting. J. J. D, RENFROE, JR. 

TALLADEGA, ALA., August 9, 1886. 
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OR the death of Mr. Tilden the people of the coun- 
try have been prepared for many months. It was 
the conviction, strong in the minds of the public, that 
the physical condition of Mr. Tilden would not per- 
mit him to accept the presidency if offered, that pre- 
vented his nomination in Chicago in 1884. For there 
was no doubt that the Democratic party had then 
awakened to the political error it had committed four 
years before at Cincinnati, and that it was disposed, 
if possible, to retrace its steps. It was not possible; 
not simply because of the failing health of Mr. Tilden, 
but because of the progress of events. The political 
situation differed entirely, and the nomination ten- 
dered to him in 1884 might have been as grave a blun- 
der as was the failure to offer it to him in 1880. 

The character and career of Mr. Tilden will long be 
subjects of discussion, and upon them the people will 
not soon reach a final conclusion. That he will al- 
ways remain an eminent historical character no one 
ean doubt. This will be due, not simply to the fact 
that he was an actor in many stirring events, but that 
he was a director and controller at one period of the 
destinies of a great party. He reached this position 
purely because of his own character and capacity. 
His mind was of peculiar cast; keen, discriminating, 
analytical, and he was especially fitted for the work 
of reorganizing the Democrats after a series of humil- 
iating and inexcusable defeats. The party lacked 
cohesion and unity of purpose, some of its leaders 
forgot nothing, and others forgot every thing. Mr. 
Tilden, adhering, as he had done through all the ex- 
igencies of the war, to the fundamental principles of 
the organization, called it again to the paths of strict 
construction and economical administration, and 
made possible its reorganization and restoration to 
power. The work he did in the name of the party in 
New York City, and then as governor of the State, 
were the first successful attempts to regain the confi- 
dence of the people by practical demonstration of a 
capacity for conducting and purifying the govern- 
ment, and this work will, for many years to come, 
have a marked influence on the destinies of the or- 
ganization. 

In estimating the character of Mr. Tilden one is apt 
to fall into one of two errors. He may, on the one 


hand, consider him simply the victim of a great 
political crime, and fail to do justice to the most re- 
markable traits of his character; or else, discarding 
entirely the idea of the martyr, one may fail to appre- 
ciate the power and self-control which Mr. Tilden 
manifested during the dark days of ’77. 

That Mr. Tilden was never inaugurated President 
of the United States is due entirely to the organiza- 
tion of which he was simply the head. It will not do 
to speak of Mr. Tilden in the ordinary phrase as a 
‘great leader ;’’ he lacked that personal magnetism, 
that power of imagination which attracts the atten- 
tion, excites the enthusiasm, and wins the devotion 
of his followers. He was rather a director of the 
course of his party, and because of the lack of this 
personal quality when the time came to face the con- 
spiracy of the Federal office-holders there was not 
among his own followers that deference to his judg- 
ment, that willingness to accept his leadership,which 
was essential to a political triumph. 

Mr. Tilden’s methods have at times excited, even 
among his own friends, some question as to the 
breadth his philosophy and his comprehension of the 
vast interests involved in a political contest. He 
seemed to be entirely without imagination, and he 
dealt with political quantities as he would with 
mathematical problems, reached all of his conclu- 
sions by the coldest logic, and accepted these conclu- 
sions without hesitation. He had confidence in the 
integrity and intelligence of the people, and appealed 
to these rather than to their passions. He recognized 
the fact that the days of the stump orator, the barbe- 
cue, and of mere sentiment in politics had passed; 
perhaps he recognized it too soon. Undoubtedly, had 
the Democrats in Congress during the session of 1877 
been willing to follow without question the plans 
that he had formulated, the result would have been 
the inauguration of Mr. Tilden on the 4th of March. 
But, as we have said, this devotion, which was neces- 
sary to unquestioning obedience, had never existed 
upon the part of the Democratic party. It chose Mr. 
Tilden more from the belief that he was an available 
candidate than with any faith that he would make a 
great administrative officer; and, had he been inau- 
gurated, it is doubtful if he could have satisfied the 
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expectations of those who had elected him, for cer- 
tainly it would not have been possible for Mr. Tilden 
to have done for the South without grave political 
disturbances what Mr. Hayes was enabled to accom- 
plish quietly and effectively, in removing Federal 
supports for the carpet-bag governments in Louisiana 
and South Carolina. 

This failure on the part of the Democrats to fully 
appreciate the mastery which Mr. Tilden had of the 
principles of government, and the impress which he 
had made upon the people of the North, led to the 
nomination of General Hancock in Cincinnati in 1880. 
It is true that Mr. Tilden had formally withdrawn 
from public affairs, expressing his preference for the 
life of a private citizen ; but, had there been that pop- 
ular demand for his nomination, which, without 
doubt, was the wisdom of the situation, Mr. Tilden 
would have put aside his personal desires. The nomi- 
nation was due not so much to him or to the party as 
it was due to the people themselves, that they might 
have an opportunity for rebuking those who four 
years previous had prevented the inauguration of Mr. 
Tilden by a perversion of the law. The opportunity 
passed and, as we have said, four years later the party 
realized the blunder it had committed, and was urged 
to make another in order to have the first forgotten. 

But had Mr. Tilden been the great leader that many 
are inclined to believe, had he been capable of ex- 
citing in his followers that personal devotion which 
is essential to successful political leadership, there 
could have been no hesitation on the part of his 
followers; that there was hesitation and official de- 
sertion is as much to be attributed to the peculiarity 
of the leader as to the blindness of the people them- 
selves. 

As we go further from the times of Mr. Tilden into 
the new era of politics many of our estimates of pub- 
lic men will change, and especially will the popular 
estimate of Mr. Tilden himself be altered ; his clear- 
ness of mind, his power to solve the difficult prob- 
lems of administration, his entire confidence in his 
own conclusions, his failure fully to trust the conclu- 
sions of any one else, his certain shrewdness, which at 
times seemed mere cunning, are all manifested in his 
character and career. Though he undoubtedly had 
efficient lieutenants, but few men have fully under- 
stood what were the purposes of Mr. Tilden at any 
time. He wished blind obedience rather than effect- 
ive co-operation, and deceived himself often when he 
he thought he was deceiving others; cold, unsympa- 
thetic, and calculating in his dealings with politi- 
cians, there was yet a certain personal warmth and 
sympathy that, according to his intimates, made him 
a most pleasant and delightful companion, but these 
traits he kept always under restraint. He sought to 
move a man in politics as he would a pawn ona 
chess-board, and though he recognized the fact that 
a certain deference must be shown, this deference 


was purely superficial ; he was never believed to have 
trusted others with his own secret purposes, and thus 
he failed to secure the assistance which was essential 
to his success. 

It should be said of Mr. Tilden that he clearly and 
distinctly realized the changes wrought by the war, 
and fully appreciated the necessities of reorganizing 
the party and setting it forth with new ends in view. 
He was not void of ambition, but it was an ambition 
looking to the welfare of his party and the advance- 
ment of his country. That he was a patriot as well 
as a partisan no one fora moment questions; that he 
at all times subordinated mere personal wishes to the 
public welfare is in the minds of most persons the 
the chief claim to that remembrance which we call 
fame. 

When he found that his party was unable to exe- 
cute hisown plans,there remained for him the oppor- 
tunity offered by those who were clamoring for revo- 
lution, but this never for a moment tempted him; he 
saw the perils of it and the disasters it would bring, 
and he turned the people back to the paths of peace. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist now or 
hereafter concerning his previous career, there will 
be a growing admiration among all parties for him 
because of this act of self-abnegation. This could not 
be better expressed than in the lines of Mr. Whittier, 
written at the time of Mr. Tilden's death: 


Once more, O, all-adjusting death! 
The nation’s pantheon opens wide ; 
Once more a common sorrow saith 
A strong, wise man hath died. 


Faults doubtless had he; had we not 
Our own, to question and asperse 

The worth we doubted or forgot 
Until we stood beside his hearse? 


Ambitious, cautious, yet the man 

To strike down fraud with resolute hand; 
A patriot, if a partisan, 

He loved his native land. 


So let the mourning bells be rung, 
The banner drop its folds half way ; 

And let the public, pen and tongue, 
Their fitting tribute pay. 


Then let us vow upon his bier 
To set our feet on party lies; 
And wound no more a living ear 
With words that death denies. 


This tribute from one who was largely out of sym- 
pathy with Mr. Tilden through his whole career is 
only another evidence that the lines which have sep- 
arated the sections are imaginary, and that the peo- 
ple of both parties are one in their devotion to the 
interests of our common country. 
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TO MY OLD HAT—By LAYTE REBBE, Esq. 


My dear old time-worn, seedy hat, 
O’erjoyed is my heart 

To welcome the blest hour that 
Enables us to part. 


Yet not without a pang I sing 
To thee a last adieu; 
The heart, all reasonless, will cling 
To friends long proven true. 


Dear wert thou to me at first sight ; 
For when I bought thee first, 

Thy price in blue-blacks emptied quite 
A purse that almost burst. 


Through many a rain and many a shine 
Thine ample brim was spread ; 
No water could’st thou turn to wine, 
But turned’st it off my head. 
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Both cold and heat thou did’st exclude 
From my poor care-worn brow, 

Where Grief’s deep furrows thickly stood, 
All plowed without a plow. 


Ah! well I recollect the night 
When Sue, in playful mood, 

Did wear thee in my raptured sight, 
As by the lamp we stood ; 


And thou, old hat, did ne’er reveal 
The forfeit that she paid, 

When on her lips she felt the seal 
Of fifty kisses laid. 


And when at Kenesaw we fought, 
Three bullet-holes display 

How near thou wert unto my thought 
Throughout that dreadful fray. 


These holes, alas! by time and wear 
Enlarged to ten-fold size, 

Have called forth oft my tender tear, 
And swelled ten-fold my sighs; 


And like some kings of high renown 
On solemn history’s page, 

’T was thy sore fate to lose thy crown 
In thy declining age. 


But now from my hook-nosed young friend, 
Judas Iscariot 

(Who has the cheapest clothes to vend 
That mortals ever got), 


I’ve bought a hat most beautiful, 
Of latest style and prized— 

Crown closely fitting o’er the skull, 
Brim closely circumscised. 


So fare thee well; thy race is run, 
Another fills thy place ; 

The rising not the setting sun 
Shall claim henceforth my lays. 


A SOUTH CAROLINA BOURBON.—AET. 79. 


‘A LONG WAY AFTER AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Ridiculous to some may seem 
This relic of the old régime, : 
So rudely wakened from his dream 

Of high ambition. 
A heart of nature’s noblest mold, 
By honor tempered and controlled, 
Oh look not in a soul so bold 

For mock contrition. 


For when the die of war was cast, 

And through the land the bugle blast 

Called all to arms from first to last 
For Carolina. 

Careless of what might be his fate 

He gave his all to save the State ; 

He thought, thinks now (strange to relate) 
No cause diviner. 


Of name and lineage proud he bore 
The character ’mongst rich and poor 
Which marks now, as in days of yore, 
The Huguenot. 
Two hundred slaves were in his train, 
Six thousand acres’ broad domain— 
(His ancestors in fair Touraine 
Had no such lot). 
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He feared and worshiped God, and then 
Women, for whom, with tongue and pen, 
He used all safe-guards in his ken 
Without pretense. 
Fearless of men as old John Knox, 
He practiced customs heterodox, 
Believing duels women’s rocks 
Of strong defense. 


He loved and wooed in early days; 
She died. And he her memory pays 
The highest tribute. For, with ways 
And views extreme, 
He ’gainst stern facts and common sense 
To the whole sex (to all intents) 
Transferred the love and reverence 
Of life’s young dream. 


Perhaps too easy life he led : 

Four hours a-field and ten a-bed, 

His other time he talked and read, - 
Or else made merry 

With many a planter friend to dine, 

His health to drink in fine old wine, 

Madeira, which thrice crossed the line, 
And Gold-leaf Sherry. 


And here was mooted many a day, 

The question on which each gourmet 

Throughout the parish had his say ; 
Which is the best, 

Santee or Cooper River bream ? 

Alas! the evening star grew dim 

’Ere any guest agreed with him, 
Or he with guest. 


The war rolled on, and many a friend 
And kinsman whom he helped to send 
Our home and country to defend 

Home ne’er returned. 
What harder lot could now befall! 
Threats could not bend nor woes appall, 
Unmoved he saw his father’s hall 

To ashes burned. 


And now to live within his means 

He doffs his gray Kentucky jeans 

(His dress in other times and scenes 
Was drap d’ ete). 

His hat is much the worse for wear, 

His shoes revamped from year to year, 

For calf-skin boots are all too dear, 
We hear him say. | 


So life drags on as in a trance, 
No emigré of stricken France, 
No Jacobite of stern romance 

Of sterner mould. 
His fortune’s gone, his rights denied, 
For him the Federal Union died 
When o’er Virginia’s line the tide 


Of battle rolled 
Loyal je serai durant ma vie ; 


So runs his motto, and naught cares he 

For the nation that rules o’er land and 
And tops the world. 

Under the shadow he lives and waits 

’Till the angels open the pearly gates, 

For his hopes went down with the Southern 
And the flag that’s furled. (States, 

8. Y. 
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